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i ... This is one of the many thousands of offices ventilated 
with an Ilg Electric Ventilator. The air is delightfully fresh 
and invigorating in any kind of weather—summer or winter. 


... Ask your electrical goods dealer for a demonstration or 
mail the coupon for 32-page illustrated book, telling all about 
Ilg Electric Ventilation for offices, stores, work shops, etc. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. “—_ 
2847 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE » « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | B L 
oo 


..» thirty-two pages, 

illustrated, giving valu- 

able information about Ilg 

Electric Ventilators, Blowers, 
Unit Heaters, Etc. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


0 Office 0 Store 0 Factory 0 Home Kitchen 
(Check this coupon for specific information) 


TIME, July 21, 1930 TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class Volume XVI, Number 3 
matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ll, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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a MONITOR TOP 


has established a record 


of | trouble free SevrUice uneq ualled 
in the entire history of 
electric refrigeration. 








SEALED A2sLIN STEEL 





The Monitor Top—just look at it— scarcely 
bigger than a hat box—yet one of the most 
amazing — one of the most revolutionary — tri- 
umphs of modern engineering. 


Scarcely bigger than a hat box —yet sealed 
within it is the entire mechanism that will operate a 
General Electric Refrigerator year in and year out, 
without a thought, without a worry, without so 
much as a drop of oil from you. 


In the Monitor Top—sealed in steel and perma- 
nently oiled —is a mechanism so remarkable, so 
unbelievably efficient, that the General Electric 
Refrigerator has established a record of trouble- 
free service xnequalled in the entire history of 
refrigeration. Picture the comfort, the conveni- 


ence—the economy in owning such a refrigerator! 


Why not look at a General Electric Refrig- 
erator this very day? Prices now start as low as 
$205 at the factory, and most people buy on 
our easy time payment plan. You'll find a model 
exactly suited to your own particular needs— 
a refrigerator of such quiet, efficient, and econom- 
ical operation as you never dreamed of — ready 
to go to work for you tomorrow morning! 
Write for our illustrated booklet. Section H-7, 


El ° R f ° P D G l JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY 
ectric e rigeration epartment, renera SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N. B. C. NETWORK 


Electric Company, Hanna Bldg. ,Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL :STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS bad ELECTRIC MILK COOLERS a COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS 
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its cost nearly the same as 
plain steel but you have 
an assurance of many 
times the service under 
practically all conditions 
of your service. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


alloyed steel under expo- 
sure was sponsored by the 
railroads. 

You can turn such 
knowledge to your advan- 
tage by specifying 
COP-R-LOY Pipe, made 
of COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 


of materials and material 
costs. It is not surprising 
that they have been fore- 
most among users of cop- 
per alloyed steel. They 
were, in fact, among 
pioneers in the study and 
observation of its qualities, 


Of all metal users the least 
likely to be influenced by 
anything but sheer merit 
are the public utilities and 
large industries who em- 
ploy their own metallurgi- 
cal engineers. They are 


confronted by the neces- 
WHEELING STEEL 


sity of avoiding all risks 
that may be concealed in 


and largely responsible 
for its manufacture. 


per Alloyed Steel, the 
same kind used by large 


CORPORATION 


Wheeling, West Virgini 
buyers, the same alloyed eeling, West Virginia 


steel that goes into a con- 


unknownanduntriedma- They buy copper al- 

terials, the prevention of loyed steel pipe just as 

unnecessary expense in they buy copper alloyed siderable tonnage of 

purchase or maintenance. steel car plates, tie plates, equipment purchased by 
Railroads, operating on spikes and other types of these very same buyers. 

a cost sheet basis,are equipment. Much of the COP-R-LOY Pipe is sold 

among our most compe- research that determined by leading dealers in pipe 


tent and impartial judges the superiority of copper and fittings. You will find 


Principal Subsidiary Companies 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Cos. 


Ackermann Manufacturing Company 
The Tyler Tube and Pipe Company 


Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel, Plates, 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Lithographed Plate, 
Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Rods, Wire, Cut 
Nails, Wire Nails, Metal Lath, Roofings, 
Fence, Range Boilers, Tanks, 
Steel Barrels 


and save money with 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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New York STATE 
| still offers 


Pioneer opportunities 





-_- 


The pitfalls in the path of manu- 
facturers today are just as real 
as the dangers confronting the 
pioneer of covered wagon days. 


HE motor-truck replaces the covered wagon. 

The riveter’s rat-a-tat drowns out the fron- 
tier rifle. Yet hazards still await the manufacturer. 
Of these, the growing cost of distribution is the 
worst. Too many factories waste their profits in 
excessive marketing expense. 


In the new science of plant-location, the search is 
no longer for a site where raw materials happen 
to be. Six other factors are now weighed. Of these, 
the two most favorable to New York State are: 


1. Lower cost of distribution 


2. Lower cost of electricity 


iS : , . ’ 
For in New York State centers the world’s great- 


est group of consumers. At your back door, there 
are ships to carry your goods to all the earth. 
Quite as outstanding, although not as vital, are 
your savings in power costs. Niagara Hudson’s 
rates are far less than the nation’s average. 

You will have all the other advantages too: Trans- 
portation facilities are unexcelled. Basic raw ma- 
terials are available either within the borders of 
the State, or close by. Unlimited capital is avail- 
able. Labor is plentiful and productive. 

For further information, please write for our new 
illustrated booklet. There will be no personal 
follow-up of any kind. If you wish further facts 
as to your own business, you cancommand the serv- 
ices of our engineers. They will give you technical 
analyses, free from salesmanship. Address Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, Industrial Develop- 
ment Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 

Write for our book, describing the industrial terri- 
tory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
including among others the localities listed below. 





\ l 
\\\\ fy 
NIAGARA \aag?/ HUDSON 
ALBANY CANAJOHARIE FAIRPORT GREEN ISLAND KENMORE NEW YORK MILLS ROME TONAWANDA 
ALBION CANASTOTA FALCONER GREENWICH LACKAWANNA NIAGARA FALLS ROTTERDAM TROY 
AMSTERDAM CANTON FORT EDWARD HAMBURG LANCASTER N. TONAWANDA ST. JOHNSVILLE UTICA 
ANTWERP CARTHAGE FORT PLAIN HERKIMER LEROY NORWOOD SALAMANCA WATERFORD 
BALDWINSVILLE COBLESKILL FRANKFORT HOMER LITTLE FALLS OGDENSBURG SARATOGA SPRINGS WATERTOWN 
BALLSTON CORTLAND FREDONIA HUDSON LOWVILLE OLEAN SCHENECTADY WATERVLIET 
BATAVIA COHOES GENESEO HUDSON FALLS LYONS ONEIDA SCOTIA WELLSVILLE 
BOONVILLE DEPEW GLENS FALLS ILION % MALONE OSWEGO SKANEATELES WESTFIELD 
BROCK PORT DOLGEVILLE GLOVERSVILLE JAMESTOWN MASSENA POTSDAM SOLVAY WHITEHALL 
BUFFALO DUNKIRK GOUVERNEUR JOHNSTOWN MEDINA PULASKI SYRACUSE WHITESBORO 
E. SYRACUSE GOWANDA MOHAWK RENSSELAER 4 WILLIAMSVILLE 


[ Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New York State. Every Thursday night 7:30-8:00 WEAF, WGR, WCY, WSYR. ] 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 


VALET 


wins high honors with | 
Louisville Senior Medics 


ESTED in classroom and dormitory— 

voted first in quality and performance 
—the new Valet blade won and holds the 
preference of dermatologists graduated 
this year by the University of Louisville. 
These senior medics—thirteen in a class 
of fourteen members—use the new Valet 
themselves—declare it unsurpassed for 
shaving comfort. Here’s their statement 
signed on the eve of graduation! 


"The superior grinding and honing of the 
Valet blade are manifest in a smooth shave 
—and a decided tendency to eliminate skin 
irritation and infection.” 

Valet’s advanced precision methods finish 
triple-hardened steel to a micro-perfect 
edge of marvelous keenness. Magnetic 
testing and magnifying mirror inspection 
positively assure the utmost uniformity. 


The new Valet blade is made exclusively 
for the Valet AutoStrop Razor—the only 
razor that does not require removal of the 
blade for stropping, shaving or cleaning, 
and holds the edge at a friendly angle. 


Keep your face young—your skin clear. 
Shave with this amazingly keen blade— 
preferred by men who know steel and 


prescribed by those who know faces. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO.,INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 


Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can 
be identified by the 
word “Valet’’ cut 
through the steel. 
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She new VALET | 
AutoStrop BLADE 
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“Damned Old Rats!” 
Sirs: 

I notice, in your July 7 issue, that a Toledo 
gentleman takes exception to what you quoted 
Ethan Allen as having said when he demanded 
the surrender of Fort Ticonderoga, by quoting 
Professor Sumner as an authority for what 
Ethan Allen probably said. 

It was my pleasure to have known the Hon. 
W. C. Todd of Atkinson, N. H. for many years 
prior to his death. Mr. Todd was old enough 
to be my father, and 1 am a grandfather. 

Mr. Todd was a man who was very pre- 
cise in all that he said and did. He had a 
friend who lived, I believe, at Madison, Wis. 
whose grandfather was with Ethan Allen at 
the time referred to. Mr. Todd told me that 
he had often heard his grandfather say that 
what Ethan Allen really said when he de- 
manded the surrender of Fort Ticonderoga was, 
“Come out of there, you damned old rats!” 

This certainly seems much more human and 
natural than to be invoking the Great Jehovah; 
but of course, it would hardly do for the school 
textbooks. 

NATHANIEL D. CHAPIN 

Cleveland, Ohio 
a 


Y 


Soup, Jesus, Farmers 





Sirs: 

In your issue of June 30, p. 4, Bob Lyle in 
intimates that 50,000,000 cans of 
soup might have been sent to starving China 
by the American Bible Society for the cost of 
the 5,000,000 Bibles sent by them. 

Sending the Bibles was a worthy object, no 
doubt; but might it not have been well to 
ponder what Christ would have advised under 
the circumstances. 

Among the starving millions are many “little 
children,” innocent of the war conditions. 

Would not the soup, or its equivalent, have 
had a tendency to stimulate a respect for and 
interest in the senders and their Bibles? At the 
same time creating a market for our big sur- 
plus of food supplies, incidentally benefiting 
our farmers? 

F. J. MartTIn 

San Diego, Calif. 


Sirs: 

... It is really too bad that the American 
public didn’t send soup to make strong soldiers 
to go on fighting and starving. 

I venture to say that the truth in the Bible 
and the effect of that truth, rightly appre- 
hended, in the lives of those who read the 
5,000,000 Bibles sent out by the Bible Society, 
will do more to bring peace of mind and provi- 
sion for the body than all the soup in America. 
When men live, instead of exist, they provide 
for themselves. 

Verily, he talks like a son of B. Lyle. 


F. H. Jounson 
Otego, N. Y. 


Have you advised the Subscription Department of your 


SUMMER ADDRESS? 


Subscription Dept., Tre, Inc., 350 East 22nd St., Chicago, IIl. 


Change my address, effective__ 


from (Street)__ 


Death for Communists 
Sirs: 

In Time for June 23, p. 24, under the head- 
ing ‘“‘Poland”’ the following news item is found: 

“In Lemberg, last week one Samuel Jugend, 
one Naftali Propper, and one Israel Hirsch were 
sentenced to death. Their offense: ‘Belonging 
to the Communist Party.’ ” 

The statement has terrible implications. . Not 
even under the Tsar was the death penalty im- 
posed for belonging to this or the other party. 
There must be some mistake. How do you ac- 
count for the fact that there are Communists in 
the Polish parliament if merely being a Com- 
munist is punishable by death? ... If I get 
no response from you I shall get the cold facts 
somehow. 


IRWINE E. GORDON 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 

Time stated’ erroneously ... that three 
Communists . . . were sentenced to death; their 
offense being, ‘Belonging to the Communist 
Party.”’ Where such an unfounded report could 
be derived is beyond my comprehension, but 1 
beg Time to use more care and precision before 
making such a preposterous entry. 

Will you please correct the statement in your 
next issue, [and state| that the offense was not 
belonging to the Communist Party but that the 
aforesaid trio are charged by the Polish govern- 
ment as conspirators and traitors to the country 
and the punishment adjudged is fully justified. 


Joun S. SLEZAK 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Membership in the Communist Party 
renders a Pole liable to the penalty of 
Death because court decisions have estab- 
lished a legal presumption in Poland that 
anyone who is a Communist is ipso facto 
attempting to overthrow the Government 
and is therefor guilty of treason. 

Poland will soon adopt a new legal code 
upon which TIME will report, stating 
whether Communists will continue liable 
to the Death penalty after its enactment. 
At present the courts are somewhat lenient 
and the Death sentencing of Communists 
at Lemberg was an exception. According 
to despatches the accused denied that they 
were Communists, but the Lemberg Court 
held that their possession of much Com- 
munist literature established the presump- 
tion that they were Communists. Upon 
this presumption and its corollary that a 


Communist is a traitor they were 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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When the Diesel engine 
was developed the Vacuum 
Oil Company contributed 
largely to its success by 
solving the new lubrica- 
tion problem which it 
presented. And during 
the years of the Diesel’s 
development this com- 
pany has specialized in 
its lubrication. That is 
why —the world over gee 
A great modern installation of Diesel engines Dr. Diesel’s ex- 

perimental engine 


—more Diesel engines 


are lubricated with the 
Vacuum Oil Company's 


Gargoyle D. T. E. Oils 
than with any other brand 


QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP From the first experimental unit of about 18 horse- 
power to the present large Diesel engines of 15,000 
horsepower, scientific lubrication has played its im- 
portant part. 
Just as the Vacuum Oil Company pioneered in per- 
fecting lubrication for the Diesel engine, so it has 
pioneered and been successful in other lubrication 


G problems throughout industry. 
ews In industrial plants all over the world our engineers 


Eos are helping to speed up production and cut down 
- ” = operating costs through scientific lubrication. The 
Lubricating Oiis records of these efforts will interest industrial execu- 
tives in all lines of industry. 


Our representative will be glad to discuss with you 
any lubrication problems that may arise in your 
plant and will help you in solving them. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY If you have a lubrication problem—or want to 
Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and avoid having one—ask for information. It will incur 

distributing warehouses throughout the country no obligation. 


The world’s quality oils for plant lubrication 
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A Policy of Frankness 


“i 


a recent years there has developed 

an increasing tendency on the part 
of forward-looking corporations to 
take their stockholders and the public 
more fully into their confidence. 

With few exceptions, hardly any 
business of the first magnitude is any 
longer a private enterprise. Most of 
the major industries are publicly 
owned, and their operating officials 
recognize both the obligation of frank- 
ness to the owners and the benefit 
which can accrue from widespread 
public support based on complete 
public understanding. 

General Motors has been privileged 
to take an advanced stand in promot- 
ing this new era in the relationship 
between so-called “Big Business” and 
the people. 

The Corporation publishes not 
only annual and quarterly state- 
ments of earnings. It also pub- 


lishes each month exactly how GENERAL 
MOTORS 


many cars have been sold to 


the dealers and delivered by them to 
the public. By statements to stock- 
holders, and by frequent releases 
to the financial sections of the daily 
newspapers, timely and accurate in- 
formation is given regarding its 
operations both in this country 
and abroad, its investments in re- 
lated industries, and the impor- 
tant developments in its progress and 
plans. 

General Motors believes that this 
policy of telling the facts has done 
much to strengthen the confidence of 
the American people in their impor- 
tant industries, and that this increased 
confidence is well reflected in the gen- 
erally increased number of owners of 
common stocks. 

The stockholders of General Motors, 
who were less than two thou- 
sand in 1917, increased to more 
than 71,000 at the beginning of 
1929, and are more than 240,- 
000 at the present time. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC 
BUICK + LaSALLE 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC 


OAKLAND -: VIKING 
ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generar Motors Trucks + YeEttow CoacnEsaANp YELLow Caps + FRIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut, } wATER sYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Genera Motors Rapio . 


GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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There was no hose in 
1760, so the good cit-zens 
formed bucket lines 
from the fire back to the 


--earest water supply. 
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On the Firing Line 
Against Fire 


tea burn more than the property they con- 
sume. They burn the dollars of other prop- 
erty owners, because heavy fire losses mean high 


insurance rates. 

Squarely facing the fact that re- 
duction of fire loss was the only 
effective way to reduce the cost of 
insurance, Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies for almost a century 
have been in the forefront of the 
fight against fire. 

Mutual prevention work has 
been effective. Basic rates in many 
fields have been sharply reduced. 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 

10 are between 50 and = 75 years old 

30 are between 25 and 50 years old 

20 are between 10 and 25 years old 
The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars— have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 


one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


The great army of mutual fire policyholders 
have received annual cash savings ranging from 


20% to 50% of their premiums. 


A mutual policyholder benefits 
directly by any economy that bene- 
fits his company. There are no stock- 
holders in a mutual corporation. 

An interesting booklet on the 
principles and operation of mutual 
fire insurance will be sent on re- 
quest. There will be no follow-up 
of any kind. Address Mutual Fire 
Insurance, Room 2201-C, 180 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


——< 










MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 
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—For a Face that's Fit! 


Health and love of sunshine. Opportunities made the most of. 
A face kept scrupulously Fit, always. Smooth sailing for such as these! 


It’s the outdoor man whose skin is put to 
You can’: %-a(¢ the hardest test. By the same token, it’s 
ptm aR ; = 3 the outdoor man who prizes most the 
Williams Shaving Service—Williams Shav- 
ing Cream and Aqua Velva. 

The Williams lather brings delight to ten- 
der skins. Quick. Copious. Cool. Without 
sting, then or thereafter. Moisture laden. For 
ninety years, the Standard lather. 

Aqua Velva, then. Just for after-shaving. 
It brings a happy ending. 

Of real value is Aqua Velva. It cares for tiny 
nicks and cuts, often unseen. Protects, tones 
up, invigoratesthe skin. Conserves the natural 
moisture essential to a good complexion. 
Sail quickly, smilingly, smoothly through 
your daily shave! 


Have you tried Williams Shaving Liquid? Very 





quick. Very cool. Very new. Ask your dealer ! 
JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


A COUPON —FPor the face that would be Fit! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, DEPT. T-40. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
CANADIAN ADDRESS. 3552 ST. PATRICK ST.. MONTREAL 


Send me Free Trial Sizes of Shaving Cream 


& e 
and Aqua Velva. I will use and observe them. ! | oo m s 


| SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 





sentenced to Death. Communist deputies 
are of course protected by their parlia- 
| mentary immunity.—Eb. 





| Communism or Chaos 
Sirs: 
In your issue June 23, p. 19, under heading 





| “Radicals,” appears an article which has 


amused me and raised a couple of questions in 
my mind which I would like to. see answered 
editorially or by one of the numerous readers 
of Time. 

First: How can a Christian oppose commu- 
nism when Christ was a communist? He taught 
it and it was practiced in the Church; in fact 


| to be a communist was the first essential to 


becoming a Christian, as is proven by the story 
of Ananias. 

Second: When the “Ham. Fish” committee 
gets through with its investigations, what will 
it propose? If it should propose to outlaw all 
communist activities, it will have some job on 
its hands, because all civilized countries, in- 
cluding the U. S., countenance and practice 
communism more or less. Take a peep at a 
few communist activities as officially practiced 
in these United States and we find among them: 
Army, Navy, Police, Prisons, Asylums, Re- 
formatories, Public Schools, Libraries, Muse- 
ums, Public Parks. All these activities are 
communistic because every man, woman and 
child pays directly or indirectly for their 
maintenance, whilst the benefits accruing from 
them are for the nation at large. Perhaps the 
finest example of official communism is our 
“Public Roads.’”’ Would anyone wish to go 
back to the old Toll Roads? Not much, I 
think. Communism is here to stay. It was 
taught by Jesus and practiced by the greatest 
nation the world has ever seen. It has already 
been adopted, more or less, by nearly all the 
world and it will expand gradually everywhere, 
with a spasmodic burst here and there as in 
Russia. Bread lines will not always be tol- 
erated. 

I hold no brief for any Communist, many of 
whom are unbalanced, to say the least, but 
looking forward as well as I can, the issue 
seems clearly defined and humanity will have 
to choose between Communism and Chaos. 

W. BLENKO 

Eureka Art Glass Co. 

Milton, W. Va. 

Would Citizen Blenko surrender Eureka 
Art Glass Co. and its profits to the State 
to stay the advent of Chaos?—Eb. 





Virginia & Vermont 
Sirs: 

It is interesting to read the letter of the 
Secretary of the Richmond, Va. Chamber of 
Commerce wherein he contends that Virginians 
can and do mix with Vermonters. Business 
men and their organizations have a way of 
meeting happily upon common ground. Get 
apart from professional, fraternal and business 
ties and you will find that it unfortunately is 
still true that we are damnyankees to many 
Southerners, particularly the small towner. .. . 

Virginia Rotarians may blend well with 
Vermont Rotarians but beware of sectional 
fecling when the Southern gentlemen of the 
jury do their stuff. 





GEoRGE I. SULLIVAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Irvine & Mallory 
Sirs: 

Please revise your statement that Irvine and 
Mallory tumbled to their death on Mt. Everest 
(Time, June 30). According to the accounts 
of the survivors of the expedition, the intrepid 
explorers when last caught sight of, were 
trudging valiantly upward. They even may 
have reached the summit; no one knows. It is 
the general belief that they perished from 
exposure and exhaustion. Certainly no authen- 
tic statement has ever been made that they 
“tumbled.” If you had put an ‘s’” before the 
word, you would have come pretty close to 


the facts. 
F. T. Wricut 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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12 indications of 
(SOOD BUSINESS IN IOWA 


Business in Jowa is rolling right along es 





active as ever... as these typical examples prove 





Postal Business 
Cash receipts of the Des Moines post office 
topped last year’s figures $200,000 the first 
six months of 1930; five out of six months 
showed a gain. 








Department Store Sales 
Younker Brothers, large Des Moines department 
store, doing a volume comparable with stores 
in cities of half a million, reports consistent 
gains in sales in 1930 over 1929, the previous 
peak year. 





Shoppers and Tourists 
A traffic count by the retailers association 
showed that 361,170 persons from outside Polk 
county drove into Des Moines in 146,970 
motor cars in June — 19% more than a year 
ago. 


Ford and Chevrolet 
Business is O. K. in Iowa for Ford and Chevrolet 
with sales running 12% above the record volume 
of 1929. 


Store Advertising 
The retail stores of Des Moines have bought 
more space in The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune this year than a year ago—a good 
barometer of retail sales. 





Electric Current 
Central Iowa customers of the Iowa Light & 
Power Company of Des Moines increased their 
consumption of electric current 10% the first 
half of 1930. 


Employment 
Census enumerators in lowa found 99.1% of the 
workers employed. Less than 1% out of a job. 
No unemployment problem here. 


Community Chest 
The Des Moines Community Chest reports col- 
lections from 18,000 subscribers 2% better than 
last year. 


Gasoline Sales 


Sales of gasoline in Iowa as indicated by 
the gasoline tax receipts show an increase of 
35,000,000 gallons or 20% for the past six 
months. 


Highway Paving 
A thousand miles of new concrete highways are 
under construction in Iowa, the largest 1930 
paving program of any state. This expenditure 
totals over $32,000,000, provides 6 months work 
for 30,000 men. 


Towa Corn Grew 2 Inches Last Night 


Prospects were never better for another 


400,000,000 bushel corn crop in Iowa. 
Sales Climb 11% 


The manufacturer with the largest number of 
customers of any business of any kind in Iowa 
has shown a gain in sales every month of this 
vear. This manufacturer—The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune—has sold an average 
of 242,251 newspapers on week days against 
231,276 in 1929, and 202,954 Sunday news- 
papers compared with 182,804 last year—11% 
gain. 





Executives . . . sales managers . . . advertising managers . should con- 
centrate their efforts where conditions are favorable. This is the time to increase 
advertising and sales efforts in Iowa. 


Des Moines is the largest city . . . the business . . . political . . . financial, and 
retail center of Iowa. Tut Des Mornes RecistErR AND TRIBUNE 7s the key to the 
Iowa market . . . the backbone of a successful advertising campaign in Iowa. 

With more than 240,000 daily circulation blanketing the entire center two- 
thirds of Iowa, The Des Moines Register and Tribune is one of the most effective 
and economical newspaper “‘buys” in the country. 













































































Every Salesman his own 


Sales Manager ! 


... A famous watch company telephoned to Rem- 


ington Rand. “The Kardex Sales Control in our 
home office is showing us so many vital facts that 
we wish you would plan a portable one — by ter- 
ritories —for each of our salesmen.” So 107 
special book-form Kardex systems were provided, 
brought up to date with all necessary entries and 
delivered to the sales manager ready for use. 
Now each salesman in his hotel room can review 


his whole territory at a glance. Date of last call 


on a jobber. Date and amount of last order,’ 


etc. “The most valuable single help ever given 
our salesmen,” writes the watch company to 


Remington Rand. 




















"T need a Stronger Grip 
on Style Trends,” 


---8aid a nationally known shoe merchant. So a Reming- 
ton Rand man made a study of his store. Recommended 
that the customary sales slip be replaced by a special 


card, clipped to each box of shoes and containing size 
and style data. When a sale is made this card serves as 
sales slip, then goes to the president’s office. Here it is 
recorded in a Kardex Sales Control which visibly charts 


the trend in colors, sizes and prices. “It has helped us 
to increase sales 15%,” says this merchant, “though 


we’ve reduced our stock materially.” 
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5 | discover a SALES TONIC in 


ec 


ade-to-Measure’ Record Systems 


Results follow fast when business systems are custom-fitted to their jobs. 

For the specialized problems of today cannot be solved by “canned” systems, purchased 
here and there. A controlling mind must develop an individual system for each business need. 
The examples in this advertisement illustrate clearly the advantage of calling in a Remington 
Rand man... stating the problem... and leaving it to him and his staff of analysts to plan 
the right system... and put it to work. 





Remington Rand can “tailor-make” your business records... it has 1,200 items of system equip- 
ment to choose from. Ask about the new Remington Rand Budget Buying Plan. Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc. Executive offices, Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices in all leading cities, 


Merging Five Companies’ Sales 
Records . . . and bringing all the 
facts to light! 


---A leading maker of automobile accessories 
*S.0.S.’d” to Remington Rand: “We've bought 
out four competitors ... their sales records are 
dumped in our offices . . . can you help us un- 
scramble them?” So a Remington Rand analyst 
planned a uniform Kardex Sales Control. Rem- 
ington Rand indexers co-ordinated and tran- 
scribed all the sales facts. And the system was 
delivered complete and in working order. “I 
couldn’t believe my eyes,” said the sales manager. 
“Not only did this visible record give us the facts 


on the new companies, but it revealed oppor- 


Hil 






tunities for sales in our own business that we 


Dantas never knew existed.” 


MN, 






DB 


J R 
Remington land 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Ranp AND Karpex Visible Records... Lisrary Bureau Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
.+ +» Katamazoo AND Baker-VawTer Loose-Leaf Equipment ... Sare Casinet Fire Protection 
Devices (SAFE-CABINET, SAFE-FILE, SAFE-KARDEX, etc.) . .. INDEX VISIBLE 


A few of Remington Rand’s 1,200 





} items of System equipment. . . 
, Safe Cabinet ... Baker-Vawter 
loose-leaf ledger and rack . «+ « 


Kardex Visible Records, 
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“PHEW 


it’s hot!” 







Thousands of plants in- 
stalling new type heat- 


ing units. Inexpensive 
new equipment cuts 
fuel bills, speeds pro- 


duction and keeps em- 


ployees out of sick-beds. 


Just one easy, inexpensive change and your heat- 
ing system becomes a health-giving, fuel-saving 
source of new profits. 

Simply replace your radiators or pipe coils 
with Trane Unit Heaters and your plant leemenen 
a better place to work in. 

For Trane Unit Heaters send the heat where it 
is needed. They force it down to the working 
level. They circulate the heat. Easily installed 
with fresh air supply, they provide a complete 
all-year ventilating system. 

Not a man in the plant suffers from spotty 
heat. Every worker is warm from head to foot. 
And greater comfort increases quality and quan- 
tity of output. 

Gone for good is old-fashioned heating with 
its frequent colds and costly layoffs. 


Fuel savings pay small cost of change 


In new buildings, you install Trane Unit Heat- 
ing for less than radiator or nipe coil systems, less 
by 30%. And you cut your yearly fuel bill at 
least one-fourth. 

In present buildings, fuel saving alone quickly 
pays for the change from old methods to new. 
Then the saving goes to reduce plant overhead, 


Notice that heat from Trane 
Unit Heaters is forced 
down to the floor. Constant 
circulation of warm air 
keeps every man comfort- 
able in winter. Merely 
‘O WORKING LEVEL burning on the fan gives 
speerencos.. Siler circulation of air 
srots and relief from heat in 
<3 summer. 







HEAT FORCED DOWN 


STOP 


NEXT 


WINTER’S 
LAYOFFS 


NOW 


“Br-r-r-r! 
Why don’t they give 


us more heat ?”’ 





already substantially dimin- 
ished through keeping workers 
steadily at work. 

Whether your problem is to 
improve plant heating, or to 
apply heat in manufacturing 
processes, the experience 
offered by Trane can save you 
money. 

From basket works to shoe 
plants, from drying moist ma- 
terials to maintaining uniform 
temperature and humidity for 
correcting expansion and con- 
traction, various problems of industrial heating 
have been solved by Trane engineers. 

These men have also developed low cost, mod- 
ern heating for office buildings, apartments and 
homes. Trane Concealed Heat, completely hid- 
den in the wall, now sells in the price range of 
old-fashioned radiators. 

In every sense of the phrase, Trane engineers 
are specialists in heating. 

Can you honestly tell yourself *‘I know that I am 
not to blame for my employees’ colds . . . that next 
winter my plant will not be hot in one spot and cold 
in another . . . that the temperature at floor level és 
practically the same as it is at the breathing level... 
that fuel costs are down to rock bottom?”’ If you can’t, 
if you have the slightest reservation, mail the coupon 
at once. Take the first step toward modern heating and 
greater profits. 


TRANE 


SPECIALISTS IN HEATING 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 7 
400 Cameron Ave., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Send your free book “How to Cut Industrial 
Heating Costs.” 


Company. 
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St. Louis Theatres 


Sirs: 

. . « The St. Louis Municipal Theatre has a 
capacity of 9,750, and not 8,000 as your 
article stated. Hence, you were wrong by 
nearly 2,000. 

I cannot give you the exact number of 
“legits” that come to our two playhouses, but 
the number certainly exceeds 15. The average 
season is four months, and the shows here 
stay on the average of one week. Thus, 32 
shows might play. Dark houses, however, 
must be considered; nevertheless, a minimum 
of 25 shows certainly play here. 

I am glad I have this most apropos oppor- 
tunity of “exposing” some of New York’s 
theatres. You have one theatre, the Masque, 
with only a seating capacity of 79. St. Louis- 
ans would laugh if such a tiny house were 
built here. Your largest motion picture house, 
the Roxy, has only 5,920 seats, while our Fox 
has 6,000. Your average ‘“first-run’” houses 


| have a capacity of 1,500 while ours have an 


average of 3,500. 

There is no surprise why your shows play 
for months, for ours entertain the same number 
of people in one week. 

Frep HuME Jr. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Shuberts 


Sirs: 





2 


. .. TIME disappointed me by failing to 
observe that at least five of St. Louis ““Muny” 
Opera’s twelve presentations are controlled by 
the Shubert Brothers in New York who will 
receive a fat share of the royalties. Perhaps 
Nephew Milton Shubert [Manager of “Muny’’ | 


| arranged that. 


RosBertT JEROME Boytan III 
East St. Louis, Il. 





o— 

fight Hours in 1918 
Sirs: 

Trme’s timely news anent the Hunter Boys 
in Chicago endurance flight over 500 hrs. no 
doubt will be chronicled. Newsy news in 
connection: the first ‘endurance’? flight—no 
refueling ship was then known: in September 
1918, U. S. Naval Air Station at Killingholme, 
England, a N.C. 2, two Liberty-motor flying 
boat, Curtiss type, built at Naval Aircraft 
factory, Philadelphia. 

Four men, oil, fuel, water, armament (ma- 
chine guns and two bombs), with detonator 
device fixed, rations and even two carrier 
pigeons. Total weight: 10,440 Ibs, Flying full- 
load weight, specially groomed, flew continu- 
ously overhead eight hours—record at that 
time. This experiment was made, and _ suc- 
cessfully too, for the great effort to bomb Heli- 
goland-Kiel Canal, never attempted due to 
British opposition. Forty sea planes, mates 
to above described, were to do the job. Eight 
hours to over 500 hours in 12 years, that is 


progress. 
T. S. Dosrin 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The State Where 


IOWA is nationally known as our greatest corn 
state, yet since 1925 its industrial output averaging 
over $800,000,000 a year has exceeded its annual farm 
output of $712,000,000. 

The buying power of this great state may be judged 
by its income— In 1928, Iowa’s total income was 
$1,772,000,000—a per capita income of $730.00 
or $113.00 above the national average. The people of 
Iowa—2,419, 927 in number, and 92% native Amer- 


ican born, have $282,500,000 more to spend 
every year than the same number of average 
people in the United States;— the general 
wealth of the nation is valued at $2,918.00 
per person—in Iowa it is $4,274.00. 


GREAT BANKING 
INSTITUTION 





No.DAKoTA_ ? \MIN 





Se 


Territory served by the Northwest Bancorporation 


“Corn is King”... yet its industrial 


output exceeds its farm revemue ..... 


Iowa is one of the few markets of the country whose 
annual purchases exceed one billion dollars. 


Today, Iowa is one of the most progressive states 
in the Union—with sound banking conditions, rapidly 
increasing industrial output,—and it continues to sup- 
ply approximately one-tenth of the entire nation’s 


food supply. 
These Iowa banks are affiliated in the Northwest 


Bancorporation group:— 


Iowa-Des Moines National Bank & Trust Co. 
Iowa-Des Moines Company 

First National Bank—Mason City 

Live Stock National Bank—Sioux City 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources Over $483,000,000 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
BancNorthwest Company—Investment Securities Division 


MINNESOTA 
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The 
Modern 
Furnace Man 








The 
Vanishing 
Furnace Man 


The Neighborhood Furnace 
Man is on his way out. He 


is following into oblivion 





The wise householder ‘Slets his pup be Furnace Man’”’ 


To depend on human fallibility for one of the 





most vital factors in making life comfortable 


isn't the Spirit of Modern America — not 





when it can be handled far more efficiently 


and the dodo 


and dependably by other means. That explains 
His presence marks the existence 
of an unprogressive neighbor- the nation-wide popularity of 
hood. He’s nearly through! 


Automatic Heating has made 


him unnecessary. ° ° 
! Complete information on request 


Automatic Heating has exposed 


hic tnsfiheioncy. THE BRYANT HEATER & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Automatic Heating has proved 
17807 St. Clair Avenue -:- Cleveland, Ohio 


him an enemy to family health. 


No one bewails his departure. 





Nobody cares. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover was worried last week 
about the London Naval Treaty. The spe- 
cial session of the Senate he had called 
against the advice of Republican leaders 
at the Capitol was not speeding the instru- 
ment toward ratification as swiftly and 
smoothly as he had anticipated. Senators 
opposing the Treaty had jockeyed the 
Senate into requesting him to submit con- 
fidential documents relative to its nego- 
tiation and, when he refused, the opposi- 
tion brought forth an offensive reservation 
to the Pact. While no open filibuster yet 
existed, it became plain to the President 
that the Treaty would not be disposed of 
in ten days as he had hoped. 

When the Senate refused to work on 
Saturday, President Hoover went to his 
Rapidan camp for the week-end, took Sen- 
ators Allen of Kansas and Vandenberg of 
Michigan, “Young Guardsmen” support- 
ing the Treaty, along with him to discuss 
the Senate situation. They urged him to 
prod the Senate forward by making a pub- 
lic appeal. They complained that Repub- 
lican Senate Leader Watson was not lead- 
ing as a good leader should, admitted that 
the slim Senate quorum might collapse 
altogether if Senator Watson tried to press 
the opposition too hard. They speculated 
to the President on applying cloture to the 
Senate debate, ordering the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to arrest absent Senators as a means 
of maintaining a quorum. 

President Hoover, back in Washington, 
summoned Leader Watson and Senator 
Borah, pleaded with them to hurry, named 
July 24 as the day he wished the Senate 
to vote. 

@ Winding through heavy Sunday traffic 
back to the Capital, President Hoover saw 
an automobile careening dangerously to- 
ward him, swerve by. He heard a loud 
crash. He told his chauffeur to stop, got 
out, went back along the road, found that 
the White House machine in which his 
Secretary Lawrence Richey and_ other 
friends were riding had been smashed by 
an automobile driven by a Mrs. Carolyn 
Lone Beach of Brooklyn, N. Y. None was 
hurt. The President drove on. 

@ President Hoover appointed Hoffman 
Phillip, career diplomat, onetime Minister 
to Persia, to be Minister to Norway. Se- 
lected last week as Minister to Egypt was 
William M. Jardine, onetime (1925-29) 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

@ With wheat prices declining President 
Hoover was last week requested by Sena- 
tors Capper and Allen of Kansas, candi- 
dates for re-election in November, to in- 
struct the Federal Farm Board to purchase 
100,000,000 bu. more wheat to “stabilize 
the market” (see p. 17). 


THE CONGRESS 
Treaty Debate: First Week 
(See front cover) 

The London Naval Treaty lay motion- 
less in docket during the first week of the 
special session of the Senate called to con- 
sider it. Gales of oratory blew but they 
were a preliminary storm designed to de- 
lay the Treaty’s start towards ratification. 
Only two formal speeches on the Treaty 
itself, one for, one against, were made in 
the first five days of debate. 

“Secret Documents.” President 
Hoover’s message on the Treaty had 
hardly been read before Senator Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee, Democrat, was on 
his feet with a resolution requesting the 
President to submit to the Senate “all 
letters, cablegrams, minutes, memoranda, 
instructions, despatches, records, files and 
other information” relative to the Treaty. 
This question of “Secret Documents”’ had 
already been thrashed out between the 
anti-Treaty members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the President, who 
had explained the papers desired and with- 
held were not solely U. S. property but 
belonged also to the other countries ne- 
gotiating (TimE, June 16 et seqg.). But 
now the whole Senate was urged to con- 
sider, to defend its constitutional power 
and privilege as a treaty-maker co-equal 
with the President. 

Pennsylvania’s David Aiken Reed, 
U. S. S.,* was first to the defense of the 
Administration for withholding the docu- 


*Members of the Senate do not sign them- 
selves “Senator.” Instead they sign U. S. S. 
(United States Senator) at the end of their 
name. Representatives use M, C. (Member of 
Congress). These designations are required on 
their postal franks. 
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menis. As the Republican’ Senatorial 
delegate to the London Conference, he 
was Treaty’s spearhead of defense in the 
Senate, its chief exponent on the floor. At 
London his part had been negotiation of 
the Japanese-American aspect of the 
Treaty, the aspect most alarming to white- 
crested Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, chief Treaty opponent. From Lon- 
don last April Senator Reed broadcast a 
speech in which he said: “The Treaty 
represents a victory for no one nation. A 
great deal of rubbish has been talked 
about international relation and friendli- 
ness but I think it is not rubbish to claim 
that this Treaty means much for the 
preservation of friendly and peaceful re- 
lationships.”. When as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee’ he heard 
U. S. admirals and others criticize the 
Treaty, he pounded the table, grew sar- 
castic, employed the police-court tactics of 
Senator Caraway of the Senate Lobby 
Committee and let all anti-Treaty wit- 
nesses know that he considered their testi- 
mony “rubbish.” He did not say “rubbish” 
to his opponents in the Senate last week, 
but he let them know distinctly that was 
what he thought of their views and tactics. 

Senator Reed explained that he had in 
his office copies of all the data his curious 
colleagues wanted, given him in confidence 
as a conference delegate. He would, he 
said, “be very glad to show the corre- 
spondence to any Senator who will accept 
it in the confidence in which I accepted it.” 

Up rose Senator Johnson to thunder: “I 
scorn that proposition! . ..I demand, 
sir . . . the right to see those documents 
and to utilize them in debate. . . . Here 
is a Treaty perhaps not very greatly op- 
posed on the floor of the Senate, but 
thank God, it is opposed by some men who 
believe it is inimical and are willing in the 
face of press bludgeoning and partisan 
lashing to stand here and make them 
fight. ’ 

Senator Johnson and his cohorts spread 
the suspicion that the secret papers con- 
tained some sinister bargain which the 
Administration was afraid to reveal. Sena- 
tor Joseph Taylor Robinson, of Arkansas, 
Senate minority leader and Democratic 
delegate to the London Conference, pro- 
posed to qualify the McKellar resolution 
by requesting the confidential papers only 
“if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest.” Familiar with their contents, he 
declared: ‘The whole discussion is a 
tempest in a teapot.... They [the 
papers] are absolutely trivial and insig- 
nificant so far as they reflect any light on 
the Treaty. If they were ever pub- 
lished they would make us appear abso- 
lutely ridiculous and they might make 
some other people ridiculous for with- 
holding them. 2 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





Dodo So-&-So. Against the opposition’s 
-clamor, Senator Reed began to make more 
specific explanations: “Now, an appeal to 
the horse sense of the Senate. When the 
American delegates to the London Con- 
ference were named, the British, Japanese, 
Italian and French Ambassadors undoubt- 
edly reported back to their Governments 
the character of the delegates. It is open 
to assume that communications of this 
character were likewise made by Ambas- 
sador Dawes. He might have said: ‘Sir 
What’s His Name Snooks is a very shrewd 
man. He deals very closely and has to be 
watched,’ or: ‘Count Antonio This or That 
cannot be trusted,’ or: ‘Mr. So-and-so is 
an old dodo.’ ” 

Mindful of Ambassador Dawes’s use of 
strong language, Senators immediately got 





Wide World 
Marne’s HALe 


“The British have us hamstrung and 
hogtied.” 


the idea that the documents would make 
racy personal reading, called for them 
louder than ever. Reports spread that Am- 
bassador Dawes had characterized -one 
British proposal as “damned nonsense,” 
that Secretary of State Stimson had re- 
ferred to certain U. S. Senators as “pin- 
heads.” Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, 
a Treaty proponent, insisted, however, that 
he had read the secret documents and had 
“had a hard time keeping awake.” 

Laird of Stanmore. Senator George 
Higgins Moses of New Hampshire, oppos- 
ing the Treaty, suggested that Senator 
Reed was “wrongfully in possession of 
these papers,” advised him to return them 
to the State Department. When Senator 
Moses refused to look at the documents 
in Senator Reed’s office, Senator Reed de- 
clared: “I can arrange to have the Secre- 
tary of State, with an armed escort, if 
necessary, present the papers to the Sena- 
tor with all the formality necessary.” 

Retorted Senator Moses: “Oh, no. I 
would not put the Laird of Stanmore* to 
that inconvenience.” 





*Statesman Stimson rented Stanmore Castle 
outside London during the conference. 


Vote; Veto. After four days debate on 
the Senate’s right to see the papers, the 
Robinson amendment was attached to the 
McKellar resolution (38-17) which was 
then adopted (53-4). President Hoover 
promptly refused to submit the papers to 
the Senate, reiterating the rights of other 
nations as his reason. 


Results. Two pro-Treaty Senators— 
Pittman of Nevada and Thomas of Okla- 
homa—now came out against the Pact. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, a Treaty pro- 
ponent, presented a reservation which de- 
clared the Senate approved the instrument 
“with the distinct and explicit understand- 
ing that there are no secret files, docu- 
ments, letters, understandings or agree- 
ments which modify, change, add to or 
take from any of the stipulations, agree- 
ments or statements in said Treaty.” Pro- 
Treaty Senators, infuriated at this reserva- 
tion, declared it was ‘“‘an insulting affront 
to President Hoover.” The Treaty’s foes, 
seizing upon the Norris reservation as a 
good means of killing more time, declared 
it was simply a reiteration of the Presi- 
dent’s own declarations. 

First Formal Speech in behalf of the 
Treaty was delivered by a Democrat, 
Senator Claude Swanson of Virginia, mi- 
nority chief of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. As Senator Swanson read from his 
manuscript, Secretary of State Stimson 
suddenly appeared on the Senate floor. He 
popped in and out of cloakrooms, held 
whispered confabs with pro-Treaty Sena- 
tors, appeared busy and excited. Some 
observers thought he was on hand to 
direct the Treaty fight over the heads of 
Senators Reed and Robinson, but he ex- 
plained that his presence was merely a 
“slight compliment” to Senator Swanson 
during his speech. 

Arguing for ratification, Senator Swan- 
son declared: “If credit is due for the 
London Treaty, it is due those who sup- 
ported the 15-cruiser bill [1929] which 
provided for real cruisers and not blue 
prints, since this action created a desire 
in others for a limitation conference with 
the U.S... . This [limitation of capital 
ships until 1937] is the most admirable 
and commendable part of the Treaty. . . . 
The amount of tonnage [three 10,000-ton 
cruisers] involved . . . is so small when 
compared with the very large fleets in 
which it is included that they are not of 
such vital importance as to justify the 
rejection of this Treaty... .I regret 
that it was necessary to include the 
[escalator provision whereby tonnages 
could be upped]. . . . I do not believe 
this privilege [of upping tonnage] will be 
abused or rarely if ever exercised. A na- 
tion would be very loath to state it needed 
new craft to meet the menace of another 
nation. . . . I do not believe there will be 
any new construction under this article. 
. . . While it is to be deplored that it was 
included in the Treaty and while it pre- 
vents a complete limitation of armaments, 
it is not of sufficient serious import to 
justify the rejection of the Treaty... . 
From a military and selfish standpoint the 
U. S. cannot afford to reject this Treaty. 
From a higher and nobler purpose the 
Treaty should have an approval.” 


Opposition to the Treaty came in a 
three-hour speech by Republican Senator 
Frederick Hale, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. Excerpts: 

“People -do not understand this very 
intricate Treaty. They don’t realize what 
we're giving up. . . . The Treaty gives to 
Japan, in return for no consideration what- 
ever, a substantial increase over the [ 5-3] 
ratio and still leaves us under the handi- 
cap not further to fortify our island bases 
in the Western Pacific. . . . In the event 
of hostilities with Japan, we shall be forced 
to engage on less than even terms... . 
Much worse than the acceptance of re- 
duction in our quota of 8-in. gun cruisers 
is the abandonment of the basic principle 
that each country shall have the right 
within the limitations of a category to 
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Statesman Stimson paid him a “slight 
compliment.” 


build the type of ship it considers essen- 
tial. By the acceptance of the British 
contention that parity shall be fleet com- 
bat parity alone, we place ourselves at an 
immense disadvantage. . ... The British 
have us hamstrung and hogtied and there 
they will keep us as long as limitations of 
armaments are the order of the day. 

“Under-the Treaty we attempt to pur- 
chase the goodwill of the world through 
the sacrifice of the rights to safeguard our 
interests. We will get no goodwill but the 
contempt that a supine nation deserves to 
ee ES 2 

“Fat Man.” Aroused by Senator Hale’s 
attack, Senator Reed broke out extempo- 
raneously : 

“T have never yet been at a ball game 
but I found at least one fat man in the 
bleachers who could play ball better than 
any player on the team! I never yet have 
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seen a war in which belligerent civilians 
sitting in safety at home did not want an 
attack every morning. 

“If the black doctrine enunciated by the 
Senator from Maine, that. the only ade- 
quate defense means mastery of the seas, 
then all conferences are useless and we 
had better go forth to shoot our way to a 
mastery of the seven seas.” 

Quorum? Of greatest concern to Sen- 
ate leaders as the second week of the 
Treaty fight began was keeping 49 Sena- 
tors—a quorum—on hand. If the number 
dropped below that figure, the Treaty’s 
opponents could obstruct all progress by 
demanding an adjournment. During the 
first week Senate attendance often was 
close to the line. Senators lukewarm on 
the Treaty-departed from Washington— 
Senators Cutting of New Mexico and 
Grundy of Pennsylvania for a vacation in 
Europe; Senator Nye of North Dakota 
to Illinois to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures; Senator Hayden to his home in 
Arizona. Four Senators were in London 
as delegates to the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting. As the quorum problem 
grew greater, Senator Moses claimed 
growing strength for the forces of delay 
and opposition, prophesied that at least 
23 votes—which would require 46 votes to 
beat them—would be cast against the 
Treaty unless the Norris reservation was 
adopted. 


HUSBANDRY 
Heat & Wheat 


Last week it was 110° in the wheat fields 
of Kansas and Iowa. Politically it was 
even hotter as wheat prices slumped to the 
lowest level in 17 years, 60¢ per bu. 
locally, 86¢ at Chicago. To escape a brassy 
sun harvesters worked by moonlight. By 
day, horses heaved and died by the score. 
The grain turned white, the ground 
cracked open. But the threat of a burned 
crop and reduced production was not suf- 
ficient to revive wilting prices. 

Into this Midwest oven last week went 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mastick 
Hyde and Chairman of the Farm Board 
Alexander Legge to preach the gospel of 
wheat acreage reduction. Before they left 
Washington they solemnly warned wheat 
producers that ahead of them lay seven 
lean years with “world wheat prices . . . 
appreciably lower than in the last seven 
years” (Time, July 14). Secretary Hyde, 
comparing himself with Paul Revere, de- 
clared: “We are posted as sentries on the 
lookout towers to see what is coming. We 
would be derelict in our duty if we didn’t 
warn the farmers. . . .” 

Messrs. Legge and Hyde opened their 
campaign at Hastings, Neb. The ther- 
mometer stood at 100°. Declared Chair- 
man Legge: “A 25% reduction [in wheat 
acreage] will put production on a domestic 
basis. Reduce the acreage of wheat, with- 
out regard to what is done with the land 
thus released. You can put this land into 
grass for the benefit of your children. Do 
anything with it but don’t raise wheat on 
it... . If a great majority of producers 
could act collectively, adjustment in pro- 
duction becomes easy.” 

Swinging out through Colorado, Cam- 


paigners Legge and Hyde entered western 
Kansas where, at Hays, Governor Clyde 
Reed was waiting to dispute their eco- 
nomic message. Governor Reed had last 
month asked the Farm Board to buy 25 
million more bushels of wheat to up the 
market price (Time, July 7). Chairman 
Legge had sharply reminded him that the 
Farm Board was no “Santa Claus!” In 
their hotel lobby Chairman Legge met 
Governor Reed, joshed him: “Don’t mind 
Hyde and me. We’re harmless. But watch 
out for these economists. They’re chain 
lightning when you tangle with them.” 

Before a large coatless audience in the 
Hays Coliseum, Governor Reed opened 
the argument by bitterly flaying the Farm 
Board’s crop reduction program. He de- 
clared western Kansas could raise nothing 
but wheat unless it returned to live stock, 
asked why crop limitation was not im- 
posed east of the Mississippi River, criti- 
cized the Farm Board’s “gospel of 
despair.” 

Governor Reed took a personal dig at 
Chairman Legge as onetime head of Inter- 
national Harvester Co. when he declared: 
“Ts it fair, is it sound public policy to ask 
the wheat farmer to leave his land idle to 
permit an expansion of the agricultural 
implement trade in foreign countries so as 
to enable those countries to better com- 
pete with the American wheat farmer?” 
On the platform beside him Chairman 
Legge clamped his cigar, made no an- 
swer. When his turn to speak came he 
explained that the Farm Board had al- 
ready sunk in wheat twice the crop’s pro- 
portionate share of the $500,000,000 
stabilization fund. Said he: “Fellow farm- 
ers! At least I hope some of you are 
farmers. ... / Are you fellows mendicants 
or beggars that you want more [U. S. 
funds]? ... If you’d quit being a con- 
firmed individualist and organize to con- 
trol production, you could get some place.” 

Next day at Dodge City Chairman 
Legge, referring to Kansas as the largest 
U. S. wheat producing State, declared: 
“The biggest hog will always lie in the 
trough. Kansas is now in its trough.” By 
the time he had reached Amarillo, Tex., 
Kansas was up in arms at his epithet. Max 
and Louis Levand, publishers of the Wich- 
ita Beacon, wired President Hoover that 
his Farm Board Chairman had “insulted 
1,850,000 people,” demanded Mr. Legge’s 
resignation. To Chairman Legge they tele- 
graphed: 

“Since you say you are through and the 
best you can do is to advise farmers of 
Kansas to ‘sit tight,’ we ask you to re- 
sign.” 

To newsmen Mr. Legge said: ““You may 
present my compliments to Max and Louis 
and tell them I said they can go to Hell. 
. . . The expression I used is one farmers 
understand. My listeners got the idea I 
was conveying that Governor Reed is put- 
ting Kansas in that position. I can’t say I 
was wholly faultless in peeving Governor 
Reed but I couldn’t let him get away 
with that. . . .” 

But the week’s most astonishing turn 
against the Farm Board’s wheat policy oc- 
curred not on the Legge-Hyde barnstorm- 
ing trip but in Washington where Senator 


Arthur Capper of Kansas, staunch Ad- 
ministration supporter, joined the hue and 
cry for the Board to buy more wheat. 
Earlier in the week, through the Repub- 
lican National Committee, Senator Capper 
had issued a political statement praising 
the Board and its chairman. Mr. Legge’s 
appointment, he said, ‘has proved one of 
the most notable to public service in many 
years.” President Hoover, he insisted, had 
fulfilled his farm aid pledges of the cam- 
paign. 

Four days later Senator Capper (up for 
re-election this year) switched around to 
demand that the Farm Board buy 100 mil- 
lion bushels more of wheat. He cried: 
“Reduction of acreage may be all right 
but it can’t remedy its situation this year. 
Wheat prices have approached a crisis and 
it must be met. If the stabilization pro- 
gram is ever going to work, now is the time 
for it. The Government couldn’t lose 
money on the purchase of wheat at present 
prices and it would improve conditions. 
The farmer was never in a worse predica- 
ment.” 

Only small crumb of comfort the hus- 
bandmen had last week: announcements 
that Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery. 
Ward were reducing mail-order prices 
from 10% to 25% (see p. 40). 

Midwest hostility toward the Adminis- 
tration for the kind of farm relief it was 
supplying continued to grow at such a rate 
that President Hoover was seriously ad- 
vised by G. O. P. leaders to give up his 
summer trip into that disaffected territory 
lest unseemly scenes along his route cause 
him public embarrassment. Only crumb 
of comfort for the Administration and the 
Board: in his daily syndicated message 
Calvin Coolidge said: “It would certainly 
be fair and probably wise to defer judg- 
ment on the reported actions of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board until the results are fully 
matured and they are in a position to re- 
veal what they have done and why they 
did it. This board is so well supplied with 
hard-headed business experience that they 
are entitled to the presumption of having 
used the best judgment possible in execut- 
ing the law under existing conditions. The 
reported use of public money in a direct 
attempt to steady the market may turn out 
to have been justified. . . . Possibly it 
will make a bad matter worse. .. . If 

. the Farm Board demonstrates . . . 
that even the United States Treasury can- 
not maintain a fixed price for farm prod- 


uce . . . it will be worth all it costs.” 
ARMY & NAVY 
$r out of $5 


As Congress had authorized him to do, 
President Hoover last week signed an 
executive order creating a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. In it will be united the 
independent Veterans’ Bureau, the De- 
partment of the Interior’s Pensions Bu- 
reau, independent National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. The Presi- 
dent said: “I regard this consolidation as 
the most important step in governmental 
machinery reform since this Administra- 
tion came into office.” 

Long had the President recommended 
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such unification of nationwide veterans’ 
welfare activities. High were his hopes 
that one office force, one chief, would re- 
duce the costly prevailing ratio of salaries 
to huge disbursements. Under the new 
pension laws, the Veterans’ Administration 
will deal with about $800,000,000, far 
more than any other U. S. department, $1 
out of every $5 spent by the Government. 

Choosing a man to spend that sum 
wisely might have been a hard task, but 
President Hoover found the man at hand. 
He appointed to be Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs the Director of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, Brig.-General Frank Thomas 
Hines, Wartime Chief of Embarkation, 











P.& A. 
VETERAN’S ADMINISTRATOR HINES 


. . . biggest spender. 


famed Army administrator decorated by 
five nations. Continued the President: 
“General Hines has been offered a very 
important commercial position, but has 
agreed to remain on temporarily to give 
me the advantage of his wide experience 
in reorganization of the new set-up. As 
I have said, we will be able to make impor- 
tant economies.” 





—-e 


Status v. Salary 


Last week the War Department an- 
nounced that only 102 officers had resigned 
from the Army during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, fewer than in any other of the 
past ten years except 1928. At the same 
time, the Department let it be known that 
27 Air Corps officers had resigned—biggest 
annual depletion in the history of the 
Corps. And last week the Navy admitted 
that 13 of its aviators had quit the service 
in the calendar year 1929. Most of the 
40 men thus out of the nation’s air force 
went to commercial flying jobs paying 
salaries much higher than the Government 
can afford. 

What the Government does afford an 
Army Air Corps captain is a minimum 
basic pay of $2,000, a flying bonus of 50%, 
and to a single man maintenance of $696 
yearly, totaling $3,696. The salary of the 


Navy’s aviation lieutenants, senior grade 
(corresponding to the Army captain) is 
minimum basic pay of $2,400, a flying 
bonus of 50%, and single maintenance of 
$939, totaling $4,539. In both services, 
married men get bigger maintenance, old- 
timers receive slightly higher salaries. But 
transport pilots for huge airlines receive 
as much as $500 a month, equivalent to the 
remuneration of the Navy’s admirals, the 
Army’s generals. 

Not much disturbed were military air 
authorities by the rise in resignations. 
Trained men in commercial aviation make 
for a potent national military reserve. 
Also, the Army & Navy know that there 
will never be a rush from military to 
civilian life if the U. S. air industry 
pursues its present policy. After enjoying 
the social prestige of the service uniform, 
most flyers will hesitate before changing 
to a status which commercial operators 
hope to make comparable—in_respect- 
ability, responsibility and pay—to that of 
the bus chauffeur and locomotive engi- 
neer.* 





— 





Borrowed Eyes 

When the U. S. Navy, greatly increased 
in numbers of ships & men, was hurriedly 
preparing for the War, sextants, binoculars, 
telescopes were almost a German manu- 
facturing monopoly. The supply in the 
U. S: was limited. Yet the new ships & 
men could not go to sea without eye- 
extensions. Knowing that many a German 
lens lay unused in U. S. private homes, 
the Navy Department launched a big ad- 
vertising campaign, begged U. S. citizens 
to lend “eyes for the Navy.” Thereupon 
52,000 sextants, binoculars, telescopes were 
received at Washington, were distributed 
among the recruits. 

After the War the borrowed “eyes” were 
returned to their owners—all but 697 pairs 
of binoculars, 295 telescopes, nine sextants, 
whose owners the Navy has yet to locate 
after twelve years of correspondence. Last 
week the Navy Department announced its 
intention to auction off all unclaimed in- 
struments, asked for sealed bids. 


CONSERVATION 


Boulder Dam Start 


Work on Boulder Dam, world’s highest 
(727 ft.), was ready to start last week. 
Congress had appropriated $10,660,000 to 
get the $165,000,000 project under way. 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur ap- 
proved a construction order which was 
telegraphed to Las Vegas, Nev., where 
Walker R. Young, resident U. S. engineer, 
received it. Said Secretary Wilbur: “With 
dollars, men and engineering brains we will 
build a great natural resource . . . make 
new geography .. . start a newera... 
conquer the Great American Desert. To 
bring about this transformation requires a 
dam higher than any the engineer has 
hitherto conceived or attempted to build.” 
Secretary Wilbur warned against a great 


*At its last meeting, the American Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers considered, but 
rejected, a resolution to invite unionized air 
transport pilots to join their union. 


rush of workmen to the barren dam site 
where their services are not yet needed. 

Great was the excitement at Las Vegas 
(pop. 5,177) as work was about to start. 
The town suffered a premature land boom 
two years ago when the Boulder Dam Bill 
was signed. Houses were erected but no 
tenants arrived. Today ample quarters 
exist there for workmen and their families. 

The dam will be built at Black Canyon 
on the Colorado River, 30 mi. from Las 
Vegas. Construction job No. 1: A $2,- 
500,000 branch railroad from Las Vegas 
on the Union Pacific to the dam site. The 
U. P. is ready to build the first 22 miles of 
this track, but declines to undertake the 
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RAYMOND F. WALTER 


.. . biggest dammer. 


last eight miles up back-breaking mountain 
grades. Construction job No. 2: A $525.- 
ooo town at the dam site to house 5,000 
workmen and families. Construction job 
No. 3: $18,000,000 tunnels 50 ft. in diam- 
eter to divert the river’s flow while the 
dam is being built. The whole construc- 
tion job will be under the Department of 
the Interior’s Bureau of Reclamation 
which will contract with private firms to 
do the work. 

Chief Engineer of Boulder Dam is Ray- 
mond F. Walter of the Reclamation 
Service. Born in Chicago 57 years ago, 
he was named Arthur Raymond Walter. 
Aged 5, he migrated with his father, a 
printer, in a covered wagon to the Lead- 
ville, Col., gold rush, drifted from one 
boom town to the next. As a boy he 
dropped the Arthur from his name, in- 
serted a meaningless initial F. He learned 
civil engineering at Colorado Agricultural 
College (1893), surveyed Cameron Pass 
over the Great Divide, has done much 
irrigation work. He entered the U. S. 
Reclamation Service in 1902, rose to be 
its chief engineer. Bald and bespectacled, 
he is a genial, easy-going engineer, never 
too busy or hyper-efficient to stop and talk 
to friends or strangers. He will supervise 
the eight-year Boulder job from his head- 
quarters in Denver. 
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STATES & CITIES 


“Greater” 

The City of London (Lord Mayor, Sir 
William Alfred Waterlow) has an area of 
675 acres, slightly more than one square 
mile; its population is less than 15,000. 
The City of New York (Mayor, James 
John Walker) covers many square miles; 
last week its population was announced 
as 6,958,792. But the City of London and 
“Greater London” are far different things. 
Greater London, in the County of London, 
comprising many an autonomous munici- 
pality, contains 7,742,212 people. 

Last week New York, still by far the 
biggest U. S. city, still second in the 
world, awaited the Census. Bureau’s deci- 
sion on the plea of Atlanta, Ga. that it be 
allowed to include Greater Atlanta, as 
London does Greater London, in its census 
count. If the Bureau refuses Atlanta’s 
request, it lends official U. S. support to 
New York City’s claim to first place 
among world metropolises. 

Last week’s figures showed New York’s 
metropolitan area—within a 40-mi. radius 
of the City Hall—to have about 11,000,- 
ooo inhabitants, exceeding the aggregate 
1930 population of Connecticut, Colorado, 
Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. London’s total popu- 
lation for a like area is estimated at 
9,500,000. 


While Manhattan was the only borough 
in New York City to decrease in popula- 
tion, it is still the most densely inhabited 
section, with 84,383 persons per square 
mile. 

Half the States and the District of 
Columbia had been fully counted last 
week, showed a population gain of 17%. 
If the other States maintain that average, 
continental U. S. has grown from 105,- 
710,620 people in 1920 to 124,104,267 
people this year. 


CRIME 


California’s Witness 


Fortnight ago the California Supreme 
Court, which has jurisdiction over the par- 
don petitions of second offenders, refused 
to approve the release of Warren Billings, 
onetime labor agitator jailed for life for 
bombing San Francisco’s Preparedness 
Day parade 14 years ago. Thomas 
Mooney, another agitator sentenced with 
Billings, was only a first offender. He 
could and did petition Governor Clement 
Calhoun Young directly (Time, July 14). 
Last week the Governor _ shattered 
Mooney’s immediate hope, refused him a 
pardon also. 

The petitions had been filed following 
long investigation by sympathetic laborites 
the world over, who declare the guilt of 
Mooney & Billings never had been estab- 
lished. They say the State’s evidence was 
falsified by officials who wanted to get the 
agitators out of the way. This evidence 
rested entirely on the testimony of two 
men, one F. C. Oxman and one John Mac- 


Donald, who presented themselves after 
huge rewards were offered for witnesses of 
the bombing, and after police already sus- 
pected Mooney & Billings. 

Since the trial, State’s Witness Oxman 
is proved to have been at Woodland, 
Calif. at the time of the explosion he said 
he saw. State’s Witness MacDonald, 
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JoHN MacDonaLp 


? 


“My testimony was untrue and false.’ 


whose testimony was garbled to say the 
least, went to Trenton, N. J., became a 
waiter there. In 1921 he signed an affi- 
davit that he had seen the bombing but 
not Mooney & Billings, that he only identi- 
fied them when told to by the police. After 
the trial, the presiding judge, Frank 
Griffin, declared the conviction of Mooney 
was “one of the dirtiest jobs ever put 
over.” The foreman of the convicting jury 
said the decision depended on the testi- 
mony of Oxman and MacDonald. This 
being discredited, he believed Mooney 
innocent. . 

Governor Young reported last week 
that he and the Supreme Court did not 
credit MacDonald’s affidavit that he had 
perjured himself. He said he believed 
MacDonald signed it out of pique at not 
reaping the huge rewards. The Governor’s 
statement, however, made no attempt to 
close further action in the case, gave this 
encouragement: “Should John MacDonald 

. appear before [the Supreme Court] 
for the purpose of proving [his] repudia- 
tions as trustworthy . . . it may be only 
just and right to consider . . . such wit- 
nesses in the case of Billings, just as I 
should desire to do in the case of Mooney. 
. .. If [Mooney] was innocent of this 
particular crime, to keep him in prison 
would be an ineffaceable blot upon the 
good name of the State.” 

Immediately last week the countless 
partisans Mooney has attracted since his 
imprisonment began a nationwide search 
for State’s Witness MacDonald. The 
Scripps-Howard San Francisco News of- 
fered $500 for his apprehension, adver- 


tised: “He is 5 ft. 7 in. tall. . . . His hair 

. is probably gray now and thinner. 
His eyes are black. He had a thin face and 
a slight body.” 

Result of this old-style manhunt: dis- 
covery of MacDonald, now a telephone 
operator in a Baltimore apartment house. 
A Baltimore couple recognized the Scripps- 
Howard picture as their onetime boarder, 
“Mr. Mac,” who night after night sleep- 
lessly paced the floor. He was arrested, 
held at a police station “for investigation, 
suspected of being wanted by the Cali- 
fornia authorities.” Then he summoned a 
lawyer, issued a statement: “I never saw 
Mooney until . . . told by an officer that 
this was [he]. . . . My testimony in the 
various cases was untrue and false. I 
desire to undo the wrong done by me in 
sending Mooney to prison, regardless of 
personal consequences.” He repeated his 
story of being kept and entertained by the 
San Francisco police at. a hotel prior to 
testifying. 

Lawyer Frank P. Walsh, onetime joint 
chairman of the War Labor Board and 
volunteer counsel for Mooney & Billings, 
last week rushed to Baltimore and pre- 
pared to take Witness MacDonald to 
California, despite the danger that Mac- 
Donald will be indicted for his confessed 
perjury there. 


RADICALS 


$10,000 Red Engineers 

Solemnly at Ellis Island last week 
landed 20 Soviet engineers. They sought 
to enter the U. S. to find out as much as 
possible about U. S. industrial processes 
and methods. Candidly they said that their 
purpose was to return to Russia with this 
knowledge, use it to build up the Soviet 
power. 

A special Ellis Island board of inquiry 
was called. After due deliberation the 
board handed down this decision: each 
engineer must post a bond of $500 guaran- 
teeing that he would actually return to 
Russia. When a $10,000 blanket bond had 
been swiftly posted, the 20 Red engineers 
were admitted to the U. S. 

q@ At their heels went a “solemn warn- 
ing” to the U. S. by Pope Pius XI.: “. . . 
Beware lest Bolshevism spread in America 
at this moment of financial depression 
and unemployment.” 

@ Said Charles E. Sorenson, general 
manager of the Ford Motor Co., back 
from a European business survey: “Ii 
the Reds are as explosive and can do what 
they boast in America, then there is some- 
thing wrong with our system.” The Ford 
Motor Co., he revealed, has no fear of 
Communist propaganda, employs many a. 
Communist in its factories. 

q@ At New Brunswick, N. J., a gang of 
100 Veterans of Foreign Wars twice in- 
terrupted and mauled meetings of Com- 
munists, the police not interfering. 

@ A special committee of the House of 
Representatives began a thorough inves- 
tigation of Soviet incitement of Com- 
munist activities in the U. S., particularly 
of the Amtorg Trading Corp., Soviet 
fiscal agent. 
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RACES 
Black Pilgrims 


Last week 56 Negro Gold Star mothers 
and widows, guests of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, sailed out of New York Harbor 
aboard the American Merchant to visit 
the graves of their soldier sons and hus- 
bands in France. They had the vessel all 
to themselves. They seemed satisfied. 
But behind were left 53 other Negro Gold 
Star mothers and widows who were not 
satisfied, who had refused to make the 
trip, as a protest against the War Depart- 
ment policy of segregating them on a ship 
apart from white pilgrims. 

Aroused by the militant National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, these women had earlier in the 
week filed two complaints with President 
Hoover: 1) the War Department was 
“jim-crowing” them to France; 2) it was 
providing a ship where the passage was 
$100 whereas white Gold Star mothers 
traveled at a $175 rate. 

Secretary of War Hurley replied that: 
1) no other big line would book the Negro 
women; 2) the War Department had to 
charter the American Merchant from the 
U. S. Lines to provide transportation; 3) 
it cost the Government more to send 
Negro women over on a chartered ship 
than it cost to send white women on regu- 
lar lines; 4) if any Negro wanted to go 
with a white group which would “wel- 
come” her, the War Department would 
make the necessary arrangements. 

New York City gave the Negro moth- 
ers the same sort of send-off at City Hall 
it had given white mothers. As their 
escort on the American Merchant sailed 
Maj.-General B. Frank Cheatham (re- 
tired), onetime Quartermaster General of 
the Army, who declared: 

“These women will be much happier on 
this ship than if they were with white 
women. No race animosity is involved. 
I’m a Southerner* and am happy to go 
with them.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Prophet of Misery 

Author Theodore Dreiser (Sister Carrie, 
An American Tragedy, A Gallery of 
Women) returned to Manhattan from a 
tour of the U. S., declared to surprised 
newsmen: “All newspaper interviews are 
stupid. . . . I will bet you $10 that you 
cannot get into your paper the things that 
I am going to say.” 

Excerpts from the subsequent inter- 
view: “Since modern business . . . has 
made American citizens into trudging asses, 
there is no great contemporary American 
literature. The constitutional government 
of America is abdicated. America is con- 
trolled by trusts. ... They have the 
power to tax, which is the power to 
destroy. . . . The mental capacity of our 
school teachers is practically nullified by 
business authorities. . . . They must de- 
nounce Bolshevism and keep their mouths 
shut on Darwinism. The great educational 
thing . . . is the Flag, and it is the duty 
of every citizen to be 100% American— 





*General Cheatham was born in Tennessee. 


in other words, a damn fool. . . . What do 
books concern themselves with nowadays? 
Why, with a little love affair, perhaps, of 
people’s marital experiences for 20 years, 
of the adventures of some dub in the de- 
tective world, or how terrible the world 
looks to some dub who has never looked 
at it all... . Life is life. It may be a 
lolling, fat, disgusting thing, but in the 
hand of a master it would become a very 
sardonic thing... satire. ..irony 
.. . [or] a literature of despair like that 
of Dostoievski. That might be a good 
thing. . . . Literary men—hell! With 
millions of people ... in distress... 
they sit in New York composing odes to 
Spring. You can’t count on them for 
leadership.” 

Author Dreiser’s proposal to ease the 
misery of millions: to remove “the double 
yoke of government” (business & politics ) 
under which the UV. S. labors. 

“Make Mr. Rockefeller Secretary of 
Oil and Gas. Send Mr. Atterbury [Penn- 
sylvania R. R.’s president | to Washington 
to be Director of Railroads. Keep Mr. 
Mellon where he is. . . . Add all the banks 
and insurance companies, all institutions 
that deal in money, to the Treasury De- 
partment. |The U. S.] is slowly but surely 
dwindling into a kind of economic joke. 
. . . We need a statesman, not an engineer 
in the White House. . . . The only thing 
that, will stir the people is misery. They 
are not miserable enough yet, but they will 
be. Men could organize this land so it 
could support three or four times its popu- 
lation without any misery... . I have 
never seen a land more beautiful. . . . It 
could live beautifully.” 


——@> 


Huston Triumphant 

After weeks of agitation and uncertainty 
eight potent officers of the Republican 
Party met Claudius Hart Huston, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, at Washington headquarters last 
week. They were determined to wrestle 
him out of his job. Chairman Huston, 
calm and cool in white flannels, talked 
blandly, smiled disarmingly upon them 
from the head of a long shiny table. There 
was no wrestling. The eight potent Repub- 
licans departed, looking more sheepish 
than elephantine. Mr. Huston was still 
mahout. He might resign after the treaty 
session of the Senate—or he might not. 
The issue was as unsettled as ever. 

Party opposition to Chairman Huston’s 
tenure of office developed four months 
ago when the Senate Lobby Committee 
revealed that Mr. Huston had made tem- 
porary use of funds contributed to the 
Tennessee River Improvement Association 
for Muscle Shoals lobbying to support his 
own stock margin account in Wall Street 
(Time, March 31). Republicans were less 
concerned about the personal ethics of 
Mr. Huston’s lobbying activities than they 
were about the possible effect of his finan- 
cial transactions upon contributions to the 
party campaign fund this year. It was 
broadly stated that wealthy citizens would 
not play “fat cat” for the Republican 
cause so long as their cash would be 


handled under the direction of Chairman 
Huston. Joseph Randolph Nutt of Cleve- 


land, treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, logically the first to feel 
the financial pinch, took the lead to get 
Mr. Huston out of office. The Young 
Guard in the Senate loudly called for his 
resignation. President Hoover, reluctant 
to intervene directly by a point-blank de- 
mand for the retirement of his old friend 
and political aide, nevertheless sided with 
those who wanted to see him go. 

But Chairman Huston had no intention 
of going. He grew obstinate and defiant, 
insisted he would never “quit under fire.” 
He proceeded to make long range plans for 
the fall campaign. President Hoover fort- 
night ago told him to his face that party 
sentiment demanded his retirement, but 
hesitated to ask for his resignation, lest 
Mr. Huston stubbornly refuse to give it 
and force a public issue with the White 
House. 

Last week’s meeting at G. O. P. Head- 
quarters was heralded in advance as a 
“show down” on the chairmanship, though 
Mr. Huston had technically summoned it 
to discuss campaign plans. Those present 
included Vice Chairman Pomeroy, Treas- 
urer Nutt, General Counsel Burke, Con- 
gressman Will Wood, chairman of the 
Congressional Campaign Committee, two 
members of the Republican Executive 
Committee. They had no authority to oust 
the chairman, but were primed to force the 
issue. 

Doors were shut and locked. Each man 
took an oath of secrecy. Before anybody 
else could mention it, Mr. Huston himself 
brought up the matter of the chairman- 
ship. He explained that it would be wise 
to postpone the whole question until after 
adjournment of the special Senate session, 
lest Democrats use that chamber as a 
forum to discuss Republican party affairs. 
He lulled his critics into such a. peaceful 
mood, that not one of them dared demand 
his resignation. They were left under the 
impression—nothing more substantial— 
that he would probably get out later on. 

The doors were thrown open and Chair- 
man Huston, complete master of the situ- 
ation, faced newshawks. A mimeographed 
statement was passed around in which Mr. 
Huston asked himself: “Was the chair- 
manship matter discussed?” and replied: 
“Certainly the matter of the Chairmanship 
was discussed but what I have to say on 
that subject will be withheld until after 
the adjournment of the Senate.” 

To hush the talk that Republicans 
would not contribute party funds, the 
chairman’s statement declared that Treas- 
urer Nutt “reported that satisfactory prog- 
ress was being made to insure the proper 
needs of campaign committees and _ his 
organization would continue with the work 
until sufficient money had been pledged.” 

Washington thereafter brimmed with 
rumor. Bets were even that the chairman- 
ship would be vacant by Aug. 1. Many 
believed it would still require a public de- 
mand from President Hoover to get Mr. 
Huston out. Speculators selected Senator 
Simeon Davison Fess of Ohio as his prob- 
able successor. To avoid a public explo- 
sion on the eve of an important campaign, 
Republican leaders strove to get the whole 
unpleasant to-do out of the headlines. 
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Smoking Secrets 


When two U. S. Senators were charged 
with accepting many thousands of dollars 
“from Moscow,” when a sheaf of docu- 
ments was produced to prove their guilt 
(Tim_E, July 22, 1929), it was Berlin Cor- 
respondent H. R. Knickerbocker of the 
New York Evening Post who exposed the 
European forgers of the “Red Docu- 
ments,” roused German courts to clap 
them into jail. Last week famed Corre- 
spondent Knickerbocker sent from Berlin 
to Manhattan some despatches so startling 
that, should fire follow their smoke, he 
would become a very celebrated corre- 
spondent indeed. He said he had learned 
“from a high official German source” that: 

1) The Italian government recently ap- 
proached the German government with 
proposals for a military alliance. 

2) Getting wind of this, France also 
approached Germany seeking a pledge of 
German neutrality in a _ hypothetical 
Franco-Italian war. 

3) Austria, whose Tyrol might become 
a second “Belgium” should Italo-French 
hostilities begin, has been approached by 
both these governments: by the French 
with a proposal that French troops be 
permitted to march through the Tyrol 
against Italy in the event of war; by the 
Italians with a proposal that their troops 
be allowed to pass through another part 
of Austria, the Moll Valley, in case of war 
between Italy and Jugoslavia, chief Balkan 
ally of France. 

When a correspondent such as the 
Post’s Knickerbocker, conscientious and 
responsible, cables that he has received in- 
formation “from a high official German 
source” this may be assumed to mean a 
German Cabinet Minister or Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

With the friendly relations of so many 
nations in the balance last week, the Ger- 
man foreign office issued an inevitable 
denial. But no steps were taken against 
Correspondent Knickerbocker. Organs 
friendly to the German government did 
not flay him. One bitter government 
critic, Nationalist Deputy Axel Freytagh- 
Loringhoven, dashed into print with a 
polemic against German Foreign Minister 
Julius Curtius, accused him of clumsily 
letting slip the first opportunity beaten 
Germany has had to play off two of her 
former enemies against each other. He 
declared that Dr. Curtius could have 
wangled concessions for the Reich from 
both France and Italy had he _ been 
smarter. 

At the French Foreign Office, suavest in 
Europe, Correspondent Knickerbocker’s 
cables were called a “fantasy.” Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand, either caught 
red-handed or with a blissfully clear con- 
science, had just made a most gracious 
gesture toward Italy. He had announced 
that work on the new war boats laid down 
in the French naval program will be sus- 
pended for six months. In Italy the Fascist 
press took its friendliest tone toward 
France in weeks, not forgetting to hail M. 
Briand’s announcement as a great diplo- 
matic victory for Jl Duce! 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Again Noah; Again Whale 
Exactly as if nothing had happened, 
Conservative Leader Stanley Baldwin came 
out last week for “Empire Free Trade” 
(Trm_E, Dec. 2 et seg.). This was his sec- 
ond coming. Originally he was cold toward 
this scheme concocted by Baron Beaver- 
brook, Hearstlike press tycoon, but em- 
braced it last spring to prevent a split in 
Conservative ranks. Three weeks ago he 
broke absolutely with Baron Beaverbrook 
(Time, July 7). Then, last fortnight, 


Socialist who is opposed to any tariff wall, 
sneered at the bankers’ manifesto: “Who 
are these financiers? I’ve never so much 
as heard of four of them! Nothing so 
impudent as _ professing to _ represent 
financial opinion has been forthcoming 
since the notorious manifesto of the 
tailors of Tooley Street.’’* 


. -— 
“Not Cricket” 


Just two votes kept James Ramsay 
MacDonald from motoring over to Buck- 
ingham Palace to offer his resignation to 
King George last week. By a curious para- 








came the British Bankers’ Manifesto de- 
manding “Empire Free Trade.” By the 
end of last week Mr. Baldwin had heeded 
the bankers and plumped for E. F. T. 
again. Meantime his ludicrous middle 
position was masterfully caricatured by 
the Conservative Evening Standard’s 
famed David Low, astute New Zealander 
as a Jonah & Whale story. 

The Whale (see cut) exhibits to perfec- 
tion Lord Beaverbrook’s famed “flat grin.” 
The lady under the bonnet is not Queen 
Mary, who is only supposed to wear such 
frights, but “Lucy” (Mrs. Stanley Bald- 
win) who actually wears them. 

Significance. After Jonah Baldwin’s 
return to the Whale’s inside, the various 
groups in the Conservative party seemed 
last week more nearly united behind a 
single program than they have been for 
months. 

“Tailors of Tooley Street!” Of 
course “Empire Free Trade” is a deliber- 
ately misleading name. Major feature of 
the scheme is to erect a tariff wall around 
the Empire. (Only incidentally is trade 
to be free within the Empire.) Last week 
embitterec Chancellor Philip Snowden, a 


From the London Evening Standard 


dox the result of his narrow escape left 
him more firmly in power than he had 
been for a month. Several Liberals, darkly 
muttering “dirty practice’ and “not 
cricket,” announced their intention of vot- 
ing regularly with the Laborites, at least 
for the immediate future. 

For many weeks Scot MacDonald has 
realized that while the more cautious Con- 
servative leaders were far from anxious 
for a general election, young Conservative 
hot-heads were eager for the first oppor- 
tunity to throw out the Labor Govern- 
ment. 

“T must warn you gentlemen,” he said 
recently, “that we must expect to go to 
the country [hold a general election] be- 
fore Christmas.” 

Last week, darkly, like so many Guy 
Fawkeses, the Conservative conspirators 
sprang their plot. Scheduled on the eve- 
ning’s calendar were three thoroughly un- 
important bills. Seeing that only a handful 
of somnolent numbers dotted the Con- 


*Three tailors of Tooley Street, London, once 
addressed to the House of Commons a petition 
of grievances beginning—‘‘We, the people of 
England. .. .” 
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servative benches, several Liberals crept 
off to bed. An uncomfortable premonition 
made Prime Minister MacDonald instruct 
Labor whips to excuse no Labor M. P.’s 
until the evening’s business was finished. 

He was right. The Conservatives were 
not in Parliament, but they were not far 
away. Proud and comfortable possession 
of the Conservative Party, the party of 
British Gentlemen, is St. Stephen’s Club, 
across the way from the Parliament build- 
ings.* Some 140 Conservatives were 
crowded in their Club, excited as Fresh- 
men about to paint the campus flagpole. 


In complete ignorance of the plot, Dr. 
Edward Leslie Burgin, Liberal M. P., had 
just moved an amendment to the Income 
Tax Law exempting from tax corporation 
profits spent for repairs or the mechanical 
expansion of plants. Cried tricky David 


Lloyd George, Liberal leader: 


“T call upon high heaven to witness the 
absence of my desire to defeat the Labor 
Government but . . .” and he trailed off 
into ambiguous remarks. The bell for 
division (voting), which rings three times, 
rang once, twice, and M. P.’s began to 
trickle into the division lobbies. At this 
moment, barely ahead of the third bell, 
up sneaked some 140 Conservatives by a 
backstair’s route to vote. 

When the count showed that Scot Mac- 
Donald’s cabinet had been saved by three 
votes (later corrected to two), the sneak- 
ing 140 chorused “Resign! Resign!” 

Next morning, in all but the ultra- 
conservative press, the defeated conspiracy 
was bitterly assailed as “un-British trick- 
ery” and, even more scathingly, as “not 
cricket.” Despite his fervent protests of 
innocence, editors refused to believe Mr. 
Lloyd George entirely guiltless. Com- 
mented the Labor Daily Herald: 

“He [Lloyd George] has now received 
an ultimatum from a substantial and in- 
fluential section of his party that, what- 
ever he does, they mean to keep Labor 
in office. The ‘Chameleon of Criccieth’ 
has dealt a heavy blow at the unity of his 
own party.” 

Added the sober Times: 

“Mr. Lloyd George has to that extent 
diminished his power to dictate to the 
Government in the Commons. It is a 
paradoxical end to what was meant for a 
free-spirited episode. He has given the 
Government a firmer hold on life by prov- 
ing its hold is precarious.” 





° 





W inking 

Wonder-struck London pedestrians 
blocked traffic at the intersection of Lud- 
gate Circus and Fleet Street, last week, 
fascinated by the winking of their city’s 
first traffic lights. 





“Money in Cocktails” 

Waldorf, Viscount Astor, better known 
as the husband of Nancy, Lady Astor, 
M. P., appeared last week before the Royal 
Commission on Licensing to give his ex- 





*Modest and cozy is the National Labor Club, 
mostly social, but nearest Labor approach to the 
“Political Club” of the older parties, veritable 
strongholds and bulwarks of high policy. 


pert testimony on the “condition of 
drinking” in Britain. 

“The most recent development in drink- 
ing,” said Lord Astor stroking his chin, 
“has been the use of cocktails. It is a new 
habit, and I may add that it is appar- 
ently growing. It is a habit that has been 
created by private enterprise because there 
is money in cocktails.* 

“The drink trade is rather more threat- 
ened than it used to be by the temper- 
ance wave that is going on all over the 
world. . . . I know at least two Parlia- 
mentary candidates who have actually 
been approached with offers of money 
from the liquor interests. In 1919 my wife 
succeeded me in the House of Commons. 




















International 
WALDoRF, VISCOUNT ASTOR 


“Tt is a new habit, and I may add... 
apparently growing.” 


She made her maiden speech in favor of 
keeping shorter the hours of the sale of 
drink. .. . The trade has tried contin- 
uously to get her out of public life.” 


AUSTRALIA 
Absolute Embargo 


In the round resplendence of their 
portly verbiage, verbatim copies of the 
new Australian Customs Proclamation 
were read in Manhattan last week, with 
relish for their quaintness, with dismay 
for their portent. 


PROCLAMATION 
Commonwealth of By His Excellency the 
Australia to wit. Governor-General _ of 
Stonehaven the Commonwealth of 
Governor-General, Australia, 

Whereas by the Customs Act 1901-1930 it 
is enacted that all goods the importation of 
which may be prohibited by Proclamation are 
prohibited imports: 

And whereas it is desirable to prohibit the 
importation of the goods enumerated hereunder, 
unless the consent in writing of the Minister of 
State for Trade and Customs has first. been 
obtained: 

Now therefore I, John Lawrence, Baron Stone- 
haven, the Governor-General aforesaid, acting 
with the advice of the Federal Executive Council, 

*British cocktails cost 36c apiece. Ale, r2c 
a half pint. 


do hereby prohibit the importation into the 
Commonwealth of Australia of the following 
goods unless the consent in writing of the 
Minister of State for Trade and Customs has 
first been obtained: 


Glucose 

Biscuits 

Laundry Blue 

Cheese 

Candles 

Confectionery 

Eggs in shell or otherwise 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Dried Fruits excepting dates and figs 

Fruits preserved in liquid 

Vegetables, salted or preserved in liquid or 
partly preserved or pulped 

Cornflour 

Jams and Jellies 

Jelly Crystals and Powders 

Lard and Edible Fats 

Meats, preserved in tins or other airtight 
containers 

Pork, preserved by cold process 

Milk, dried or in powdered form 

Milk, malted 

Cocoanut, prepared 

Peanut Butter 

Onions 

Pickles, Sauces and Chutney 

Seed, Canary 

Soap and Soap Substitutes 

Starch 

Starch Flour 

Custard Powders 

Furs and other skins partly or wholly made 
into apparel or other articles 

Blankets (excepting Printer’s Blankets) and 
Blanketing 

Rugs except floor rugs 

Curtains and Textile Blinds 

Tents and Sails 

Barbed Wire 

Cultivators, except Handworked Cultivators 

Harrews 

Stump Jump Ploughs 

Drills (Fertilizer, Seed and Grain) 

Reaper Threshers and Harvesters (including 
Stripper Harvesters } 

Horsedrawn Hay Rakes 

Chaffcutters and Horse Gears 

Agricultural Scarifiers 

Petrol Pumps including parts thereof 

Electric Heating and Cooking Appliances 

Wireless Receiving Sets partly or wholly 
assembled 

Wireless Headphones 

Batteries, including Dry Cells and Accumu- 
lators 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Engineers’ Set Screws 

Rail Dogs and Spikes 

Wire and other Nails 

Electric Smoothing Irons 

Plated Ware other than Spoons, Forks and 
Cutlery 

Aluminium Ware other than Spoons and Forks 

Baths and Sinks 

Tiles 

Opal Sheet Glass 

Sanitary and Lavatory Articles of earthenware 
and glazed or enamelled Fireclay 

Glue 

Cements and prepared Adhesives 

Gelatine of all kinds 

Vinegar and Acetic Acid 

Cast-iron Pipes and Cast-iron Fittings for 
Pipes 

Shafting (other than flexible) 

Iron and Steel Beams, Channels, Girders, 
Joists, Columns, Trough and Bridge Iron and 
Steel 

Portland Cement 

Ale and other Beer, Porter, Cider and Perry,* 
Spirituous 

Potable Spirits 

Perfumed Spirits and Bay Rum 

Wines including unfermented grape wine 

Vermouth 

Manufactured Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Snuff 

Matches and Vestas including book matches 

Locomotives 

This Proclamation may be cited as Customs 


Proclamation No. 186 


*Pear cider. 
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Given under my Hand and the Seal of the 
Commonwealth, at Canberra, this fourth day 
of April, One thousand nine hundred and thirty, 
and in the twentieth year of His Majesty’s 
reign. 

By His Excellency’s Command, 

F. M. Forpve 
for Minister of State for Trade and Customs, 
God save the King! 

In Canberra last week Australian cana- 
ries were beginning to feel the pinch of 
singing on Australian seed instead of the 
imported sort to which they have been 
used. The embargo on chutney, peanut 
butter, cigarets and wine means that 
“Major Grey’s Chutney,” ‘“Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter,” “Abdullah Cigarets” and 
“Mumm’s Cordon Rouge” are totally ex- 








Juternational 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA 
No glucose, no cheese, no laundry blue. 


cluded from Australia. It is not a question 
of scaling a tariff wall. This is an absolute 
embargo: “Peanut butter shall not pass!” 
The exclusion is as rigid against products 
of Mother England as against those of the 
U. S. or China. 

It was Laborite Prime Minister James 
Henry Scullin who put through this amaz- 
ing Act (Trme, April 14). With as deeply 
rutted a single-track mind as Lenin’s or 
Mussolini’s he has highly resolved that 
Australia shall reverse her unfavorable 
trade balance, cut down her spending and 
resultant borrowing abroad, and rescue the 
Australian worker from unemployment by 
forcing the creation of new home indus- 
tries. Australians shall raise birdseed, 
crush peanuts into butter, perfect their 
imitations of Champagne, build snorting 
locomotives, and jump homemade Stump 
Jump Plows. 


Nor is this embargo all. Last week the 
Prime Minister, who is also Common- 
wealth Treasurer (he has been called “The 
Snowden of Canberra’), made his budget 
speech. He began by announcing that the 
Commonwealth Treasury has a deficit of 
£14,000,000 ($68,000,000). Then, leaning 
from the rostrum tense and resolute he 
said, displaying a sheaf of papers: “I have 
in my hand a new table of tariffs, the most 


sensational in the history of the Common- 
wealth.” 

Nor was this all. In addition the Prime 
Minister proposed, with every prospect 
that they will be carried, a schedule of 
internal taxes under which the Treasury 
would receive 24% of the sales price of 
everything bought in Australia other than 
certain selected commodities. Conserva- 
tive opponents of Laborite Scullin figured 
out hastily and announced with vociferous 
shouts: “Such tariffs and taxes will in- 
crease the cost of living £1 a head [$4.86] 
a week! Shame!” 

Quietly but inflexibly Mr. Scullin re- 
torted that his Government must have 
this money. He estimated that to make 
ends meet temporarily the Common- 
wealth will have to borrow another $150,- 
000,000 in London. After that he hopes 
that Australia, by rigid economies and 
much hard work (Australians have the 
reputation among other white peoples of 
the British Empire of being “easy going,” 
virtually loafers), will be able to pay her 
way. In general the Commonwealth Treas- 
ury’s present deficit is due to much “ad- 
vanced” legislation doggedly passed by the 
Laborites to pay unemployment doles and 
confer other benefits upon the proletariat. 


Naturally the Scullin embargo is a 
Death blow, so far as Australia is con- 
cerned, to the British scheme of “Empire 
Free Trade” just endorsed by foremost 
London bankers (Time, July 14). Under 
“Empire Free Trade” there would be no 
barriers to trade among nations of the 
British Commonwealth. That could go on 
as smoothly as does trade between the 48 
U. S. states. But around the Empire 


would rise a tariff wall. 


Pinko! 

An abrupt break in the stockmarket at 
Bombay, followed by closing of the Ex- 
change “indefinitely” was a result last 
week of an address by Baron Irwin to both 
Houses of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly, still fuming over the Simon report 
(Time, June 30 et ante). Baron Irwin 
said that he spoke “rather as friend than 
as Viceroy,” referred to India as a “‘coun- 
try,” declared in ringing tones: “His 
Majesty’s Government last year authorized 
me to declare that, in its view, the attain- 
ment of dominion status was the natural 
completion of India’s constitutional 
growth. That declaration was made and 
[despite the Simon report] stands!” 

Throughout India the Viceroy’s speech 
evoked from native newsorgans some 
friendly comment, the first that Britain 
has received in months. But throughout 
England fury was the reaction of Con- 
servatives, irritation the reaction of Lib- 
erals. 

Who made Baron Irwin a peer and then 
sent him to India as Viceroy? None other 
than the late Conservative Government 
(1924-29) in which the Earl of Birken- 
head was Secretary of State for India. 
Last week Conservative papers called their 
Viceroy a “silly dreamer,” accused him of 
having gone pinko-Socialist to please Scot 
MacDonald. 


In his speech the Viceroy re-affirmed 
statements by the MacDonald government 
that the Anglo-Indian round table con- 
ference in London next October will be 
“free” —that is, will not be compelled to 
work out a solution in terms of the Simon 
Report. Since Sir John Simon is a Liberal 
his party appeared, last week, to take this 
declaration as an affront to them. The 
Earl of Birkenhead, knowing very well 
that St. Gandhi and many of the most 
representative leaders of Indian thought 
are in jail, stormed: “I suppose that the 
Government intends to empty jails of law- 
breakers to equip the round table with 
witnesses!” 


Only the Labor press was _ jubilant, 





VicERoY OF INDIA 
He spoke as “friend” to a “country.” 


hailed James Ramsay MacDonald as he 


seemed to advance upon the platform of 
broad and sympathetic dealings with sub- 
ject peoples which he laid down at Geneva 
last fall (Tre, Sept. 9, et seg.). Badly 
perplexed, for he has but the slenderest 
majority in Parliament (see p. 21), Mr. 
MacDonald said to a cheering Labor audi- 
ence: “The men [Indians] with whom we 
wish to co-operate have had to be arrested 
for actions which, if they themselves had 
been responsible for a purely Indian gov- 
ernment and had been faced with condi- 
tions such as those they have created 
recently, would have compelled them to 
arrest the people responsible for those 
conditions. 

“The whole of this is a melancholy thing 
which is unnecessary and foolish. Men 
who are going to be governors of states 
and responsible for administration ought 
to look ahead and understand the condi- 
tions under which alone evolution and 
change are possible.” 
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“My Indian People” 

George V, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India, rode in state down the 
Strand last week to the just-finished pile 
of India House on Aldwych, passed smil- 
ing between lines of gold-braided official- 
dom, mounted the Throne of India guarded 
by four gigantic Indian Orderlies in red 
and black, and faced his own specially de- 
signed gold and silver microphone. 

As soon as it was announced, weeks ago, 
that the Emperor of India was going to 
open India House, numerous British edi- 
tors sprang to the conclusion that a 
weighty and stirring appeal would pass 
through that microphone. With no official 
authorization whatever, they insisted that 
His Majesty was going to use the dedica- 
tion of India House as an opportunity to 
make the speech of his life. Is not the 
Indian Empire on a brink? They recalled 
the occasion in 1921 when at Belfast the 
Royal appeal “Forgive and forget!” did 
much to end the Irish War. They prophe- 
sied that at India House the Emperor of 
India would pour such words into the 
Royal microphone as might well solve the 
Indian Situation. 

The broadcast net covered India. Radio 
listeners round the world heard the benev- 
olent voice of George V dedicate India 
House with words as mild as milk toast. 

“A quarter-century has passed since the 
Queen and I paid our first memorable visit 
to India. In that time India has never lost 
her hold upon my affections and sympathy. 
There have been many changes and some 
dark days but I rejoice to think that 
through them all she has steadily ad- 
vanced to her assured place among the 
great peoples of the earth. Of that ad- 
vancement India House is in some degree 
a symbol... . 

“As I look round me I see emblems of 
the religions, the Provinces and the States 
of India. This building which contains 
them surely testifies to the unity of India 
in herself. The position of India House 
among those of the sister nations, here in 
the centre of my capital, further symbol- 
izes the unity of the greater Common- 
wealth of which she is a part. For a deeper 
realization of that two-fold unity I most 
earnestly pray. 

“During recent months I have watched 
with anxious heart the troublous passage 
of events. Trusting in divine guidance, I 
hopefully await the day that shall restore 
the gift of true understanding and thus 
unite every race and creed in one desire 
to bring peace and contentment to my 
Indian people. . . . 

“T now have much pleasure in declaring 
India House open and I trust it may not 
only serve the imperial progress of that 
country, but, by spreading sound knowl- 
edge, may it foster between the peoples of 
India and Britain that ‘wider sympathy’ 
for which I pleaded many years ago and 
plead again today.” 

Exclaimed Georges (“Tiger”) Clemen- 
ceau, once to his secretary Jean Martet: 
“T have never known a King who had the 
soul of a King!” Of the British Royal 
Family he added gently: “They are ad- 
mirable people, what can one expect?” 


FRANCE 


“Artistic Imperialism’. 

Roundly though Paris papers have re- 
cently flayed the French Ambassador to 
Washington, M. Paul Claudel, for buying 
a Packard, for boasting of its prowess, for 
being generally an apologist for Les 
Americains, last week he was at it again. 

“Europeans ask me how it happens that 
Americans torture their Negroes,” said he 











P.GA, 


PAUL CLAUDEL 
He never saw a U.S. Negro tortured. 


to Paris reporters. “But in all my time 
there I have never witnessed any of these 
tortures. ... 

“Americans are not slaves of their ma- 
chines! . . . Man can never become the 
slave of a machine. . . . Some people are 
further developed from the technical point 
of view than others, that is all... . 

“Finally, we hear of ‘Artistic Imperial- 
ism’; we hear that America draws to her- 
self all of Europe’s great artists. But is 
that the fault of the Americans? An 
artist is a man, a man like another man, 
and it is not surprising that he would 
rather sing, paint or play the piano for 
$1,000 a day in the United States than for 
$1,000 a month in Europe.” 
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“Buried Alive?” 

A neat little trick in the repertoire of 
every French Prime Minister is the one 
by which he picks exactly the right split- 
second to adjourn Parliament before Mm. 
Les Députés upset his Cabinet. Always as 
a session draws to its close French legis- 
lators become hyper-excitable, super-sus- 
picious, jealous of their power, ready to 
shout the Government out of office on 
any pretext. All last week the Chamber 
was bedlam. 

“Grafter!”, shouted some one on the 
Right, while Socialist Leader Léon Blum 
was shouting from the Tribune. “Make 
your charge openly!,” he bellowed, and 
everyone seemed to shout at once. Ris- 
ing from his seat near the centre of the 








chamber M. Edouard Herriot, onetime 
Prime Minister, everlasting Mayor of 
Lyons, finally stilled this particular tem- 
pest by assuring the Chamber that he 
(Radical-Socialist) had known M. Blum 
for 40 years and knew that the Socialist 
leader is not a “grafter.” 


“Guaranteed Deaths.” On the Veri- 
fication of Deaths Bill there was stirring 
debate. “Messieurs we must spare French- 
men the terrible agony of burial by mis- 
take!,” cried one protagonist. ‘What hap- 
pened to the Abbé Donnat? On the day 
of his ordination he fell into a state of 
complete lethargy and was pronounced 
dead. Had he been buried at once what a 
great, what an irreparable loss to France! 

“Instead, three days later, while his 
body lay before the altar, and holy men 
chanted the Office of the Dead, the Abbé 
suddenly awoke and sat up in his coffin! 

“He not only lived for many years 
thereafter, he died at the age of 89, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Bordeaux and Senator 
of the Gironde! Messieurs, can France 
afford to bury alive men who may become 
her foremost citizens?” 

Critics of the bill jibed good-humoredly 
at a clause recommending cremation after 
the fact of Death has been indisputably 
established. They cried: “So, by crema- 
tion you would spare us the ‘terrible 
agony’ of being buried alive?” 

Tardieu v. Blum. Amid the good and 
ill-natured hubbub, henchmen of Prime 
Minister André Tardieu adroitly slipped 
through bill after vital bill. When he re- 
fused to allow further debate on several 
measures, Socialist Blum taunted: 

“Are you afraid for the life of your 
Cabinet?” 

“All these past nine months,” shot back 
M. Tardieu, “you have been doing noth- 
ing but trying to prevent my projects from 
succeeding and now you want to go on 
talking!” 

At last, during a lull, M. Tardieu by 
raising an eyebrow signaled one of his 
Deputies who quietly proposed that the 
Prime Minister make the next vote one 
of confidence. He did so, won by a ma- 
jority of 48, not astounding but sufficient. 
Quick as a magician producing a rabbit, 
M. Tardieu drew from his pocket and read 
to the Chamber an executive order signed 
by the President of France, genial Bach- 
elor Gaston (“Gastounet’”) Doumergue, 
adjourning Parliament until November. 


—_ ¢__ 


Les Grecs et Les Purs 


A joint statement by the French Nudist 
societies announced last week: “One 
Frenchman in every 10,000 is now a 
Nudist.” 

This is a shrewd way of saying that 
there are 4,000 Nudists in France (with 
many more in Germany where the cult 
started). Within the French movement 
there are two sects, Les Grecs and Les 
Purs. 

At a sunparty on one of the societies’ 
discreetly enclosed lawns, Les Grecs ap- 
pear in classic Greek draperies of sheerest 
gauze. Les Purs appear in the scantiest 
of Chitons (shirts), barely conforming 
to the French law against absolute nudity. 
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GERMANY 
Orgy of Liberty 

In the Rhineland so recently freed of 
the last French troops (Time, July 14), 
life continued exciting last week for “Sep- 
aratists” (advocates of an independent 
Rhineland Republic) and suspect French- 
sympathizers. Their noses were punched, 
their houses wrecked, their clothes torn, 
their shops gutted with delirious crowds 
of Pan-German youths storming up and 
down the “liberated provinces.” 

Technically, riots in the Rhineland are 
now the business of Germany alone, but 
last week official France was annoyed. 
Shaggy-headed Foreign Minister Aristide 
Briand paid an official visit of protest to 
the German Embassy in Paris. In Berlin 
French Ambassador Pierre de Margerie 
paid another to German Foreign Minister 
Julius Curtius. At a meeting of French 
War veterans at Lencloitre, near Poitiers, 
French Minister of Justice Raoul Peret 
cried: 

“At the appointed hour we fulfilled our 
promise and our troops evacuated the 
Rhineland! One would have expected our 
former enemy to show some appreciation 
of our good faith, but instead we have 
witnessed manifestations against France.” 

The entire French press was pettish over 
the fact that Germany has said no official 
“Thank You” to France for evacuating 
the Rhineland. 

“Berlin must accept its responsibility in 
this affair,” growled the French semi- 
official Temps. “Formal pledges were given 
to the Allies that there would be no re- 
prisals against those in the evacuated terri- 
tories who have French sympathies or who 
had entered into friendly relations with 
the French during the occupation.” 

Briefly, pointedly, German Foreign Min- 
ister Curtius replied to French protests 
that: 

1) The actual number of anti-French, 
anti-Separatist riots was “small.” 

2) Rhine police had been unable to 
deal with rioters at once because by the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty the Rhine- 
land was not allowed a sufficient number of 
police for her needs. 

3) Additional police from other parts of 
Germany were already being rushed last 
week into the Rhineland. 


a So 
Big Bertha 


Like distant thunder but with the 
beat of a tune, Gargantuan sounds pealed 
across the western suburbs of Berlin last 
week. Twenty-five miles away at Siemens- 
stadt technicians of the German Siemens 
& Halske electric trust were testing the 
world’s loudest loudspeaker. Its powerful 
diaphragm can make as much music as a 
2,000-piece symphony orchestra, as much 
noise as 500 lusty German kitchen wenches 
pounding with wooden spoons on tin dish- 
pans. 

“In a short time we shall attach this 
notable invention to a balloon,” said a 
Siemens & Halske spokesman. “We shall 
anchor the balloon above Berlin at an 
altitude of 3,000 feet. Think of it! An 
entire city of 4,000,000 souls will hear 


whatever is played or spoken with perfect 
distinctness!” 

“Blah, Blah, Blah!” Already Berlin- 
ers with radio sets can hear with perfect 
distinctness Communist propaganda broad- 
cast in German from Moscow three times 
a week. The opening words of the Red 
announcer are: “Police and soldiers of 
Germany, remember you are proletarians 
in uniform! Remember that in Germany, 
too, the right way is the revolutionary 
way! Long live the German Soviet Re- 
public!” 

Next follows a thorough-going Com- 
munist “exposé” of members of the pres- 
ent German Government, uniformly 
describing them from President von Hin- 
denburg down as “Capitalist bloodsuckers, 
betrayers of the German proletariat.” 

This sort of thing has been going on 
for months. Up to last week the German 
Government and most non-Communist 
German newspapers continued to ignore 
the Red programs, fearing that any open 
protest would merely rouse the curiosity 
of German workmen, cause more of them 
to tune in on Moscow. At the German 
Foreign Office it was learned last week, 
however, that diplomatic protests have 
been made to Moscow. In their reply 
the Soviet Foreign Office said: 

“The programs to which exception is 
taken are not broadcast from Moscow for 
purposes of propaganda among the Ger- 
man people. They are broadcast in Ger- 
man for the benefit of German colonists 
in our own Volga basin.” 

The Moscow station, with 100-kilowatt 
power, outranks in potency any in the 
U. S., broadcasts Communist propaganda 
in German, English, French, Swedish, 
Polish and Rumanian which can be heard 
in all those countries—though but faintly 
in England. Rumania alone, being in con- 
stant fear of a Soviet attack to recover 
Bessarabia (which Rumania seized from 
Russia after the War), has installed an 
anti-Red broadcasting station. Whenever 
watchful officials of this station hear Mos- 
cow broadcasting in Rumanian they turn 
loose their own station on the same wave 
length and go BLAH, BLAH, BLAH! 

In time of war, when it might become 
necessary to blah-blah all enemy stations 
(with the enemy of course blah-blahing 
too), the balloon loudspeaker may prove 
to be of strategic value. With all radio 
broadcasting blocked, the President of 
Germany could still speak to all Berlin at 
once, and, by hooking up more balloon- 
speakers, to all Germany. 

Also such super-speakers could be made 
to shout propaganda across No Man’s 
Land night and day, attacking the enemy’s 
morale, keeping him awake. In the lab- 
oratory, mice have been killed by a sound 
barrage. The German super-speaker 
tested last week may with development 
prove in the next war to be a sound 
Big Bertha. 

—_—_© 


Triumphant Communist 


Sweltering Deputies of the Reichstag 
last fortnight persuaded Vice President 
von Kardorff to relax his iron rule against 
sitting in shirtsleeves for the first time. 
Journalistic pressure last week moved 








Herr von Kardorff to waive the anti- 
shirtsleeve rule covering occupants of the 
press gallery, and for good measure the 
visitors’ gallery was permitted to take off 
its coat too. 

Abruptly in socialite Berlin the idea 
seemed to catch on. For the first time in 
smartest restaurants and “bars” (night- 
clubs) males were seen to peel off dinner 
jackets and tailcoats, loll in boiled-shirt- 
sleeves. 

It was a Communist Deputy, Herr Mas- 
lowski, who started what has become a 
socialite fad of the moment by defiantly 
shedding his coat in the Reichstag a month 
ago, amid shouts of protest, cries of 
“Shame!” 

Last week triumphant Communist Mas- 
lowski addressed the Reichstag in a bril- 
liant blue sport shirt, is rumored to have 
a screeching red shirt in reserve. 
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Cats &. Mice 


Asked, “which is your favorite movie 
hero?” Miss Mary Pickford used to reply 
demurely: “Mickey Mouse.” 

Another Mickey Mouse fan is Ireland’s 
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Mickey Mouse 


The cats’ helmets were offensive. 


venerable sage “AE” (George Russell), 
who once gravely reviewed these hilarious 
animated cartoons in his august (now 
defunct) review The Irish Statesman. 

In Berlin last week a solemn German 
censor sat down to view that grand old 
strip of celluloid Mickey Mouse in the 
Trenches. Afterward, still owl-solemn, he 
ruled as follows: 

“The wearing of German military hel- 
mets by an army of cats which oppose a 
militia of mice is offensive to national 
dignity. Permission to exhibit this pro- 
duction in Germany is refused.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Juliana & Sigvard 


In tiniest type on inside pages, loyal 
Dutch newsorgans printed last week a one- 
sentence despatch from Sweden: 

“Stockholm: His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Gustav Adolf officially denied today 
reports from Amsterdam of the betrothal 
of his second son Prince Sigvard to Crown 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands.” 

During the week Her Majesty Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 49, and 
Crown Princess Juliana, 21, were in Nor- 
way, yachting among the fjords. 
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ITALY 
Trial by the Year 


Every now and then Fascist editors an- 
nounce that J/ Duce has suppressed the 
dread Sicilian Mafia “entirely,” but every 
now and then a few hundred more Mafiosi 
are dragged into court. 


In three big iron prisoners’ cages at 
Sciacca, Sicily last week 185 were placed 
on trial. The total would have been 214 
except that the rest were “sick in their 
cells,” according to the warden of Sciacca’s 
jail. 

In the cage sat the Rev. Vincenzo 
Baiamonte, Archpriest of Burgio, and sev- 
eral former Mayors of local towns. In- 
deed last week’s batch of alleged desper- 
adoes were as different as possible from 
the 153 dirty, sullen men and savage, leer- 
ing hags who sat in similar cages during 
the first mass Mafiosi trial at Termini 
Imerese (Time, Oct. 24, 1927). Last week 
the well and in many cases elegantly 
dressed prisoners listened with composure 
while the Crown charged them with 43 
murders, 26 attempted assassinations, 
blackmailings & robberies innumerable and, 
collectively, with “banding and conspiring 
together for criminal purposes.” 

After 185 pleas of “not guilty” had 
been entered, Cavaliere Allocati, President 
of the tribunal, addressed the jury thus: 
“You must sacrifice all personal interests, 
cut yourselves off from your homes and 
families, neglect your business interests— 
for how long? .. . 


“There are several thousand witnesses 
to be examined. The indictments alone 
comprise 69 large volumes. But, courage! 
I hope—and I prophesy, basing my proph- 
ecy on the accelerated tempo of the 
Régime—that with energy and zeal this 
trial will come to an end in less than half 
a year!” 





POLAND 
Baby Weinberg 


Before Warsaw’s rabbinical court, to 
which orthodox Jews carry their disputes, 
one Aaron Taplitzky, modest building con- 
tractor, appeared last week with an unre- 
deemed promissory note. The note was 
endorsed by one Schmuel Weinberg, and 
in Warsaw’s Jewish circles the Weinbergs 
are wealthy, potent. Produced in court, 
Schmuel Weinberg turned out to be a 
baby six months old. But Contractor 
Taplitzky was unable to prove that Baby 
Weinberg had not signed the note. The 
Warsaw rabbis ruled that Baby Weinberg 
must pay Contractor Taplitzky—when 
Baby Weinberg comes of age at 21. 


RUSSIA 


Vegetable Scandal 

Moscow is hungry for fresh vegetables, 
could do with more fresh meat. The bread 
shortage of last year no longer exists, but 
this evidence of better times was all but 
ignored last week as a great squawk began 
about the Vegetable Scandal. Squawked 
the Workers’ Gazette: 

“We demand intervention by the State 


Prosecutor! There is disgraceful, scan- 
dalous, even criminal mismanagement in 
the Moscow Central Co-operative Bureau 
of Food Distribution. A huge proportion 
of the perishable food brought into Mos- 
cow, particularly vegetables, spoils before 
it reaches the consumer.” 

Year ago Moscow’s Central Market, 
corresponding to Les Halles in Paris, was 
abolished and distribution of perishables 
entrusted to the Co-operative. 

Theory: The despised “private trader” 
who bought cheap at the market and sold 
dear to his proletarian customers would 
be squeezed out of this detestable “unpro- 
ductive” occupation, forced to do honest 
“work” or starve. 

Result: Private traders still seem to be 
able to get fresh vegetables and meats 
somehow, and breakdown of the Co- 
operative food distribution system has 
forced more and more proletarians to 
“buy private.” Naturally the private 
traders have raised their prices, “thieves 
and robbers that they are,” as any prole- 
tarian will tell you. 

Buying from the Co-operative means 
that the housewife or a servant must stand 
in line for hours every day, and when she 
gets to the Co-operative window she must 
take whatever the overworked comrade 
clerk has left, and sometimes he or she 
has nothing left, slams the grocery window. 
Not only in Moscow but throughout the 
Soviet Union such standing in line is a 
common sight in every city. In remote 
Alma Ata, in romantic Samarkand, patient 
women, whether they can read or write 
or not, guard jealously their “food books,” 
in which the Co-operative clerks enter 
every purchase to prevent ‘food re- 
peaters.” 

In Moscow today the current series of 
“food books” allows a housewife to pur- 
chase for each and every member of her 
family at the Co-operative 25 lb. of po- 
tatoes per month, plus 15 lb. of “other 
vegetables.” 
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“Particularly Happy” 


Smoking long Russian cigarets, there 
returned to Manhattan last week Dr. Mil- 
dred Fairchild and Dr. Susan Myra Kings- 
bury. Nine months ago Dr. Fairchild was 
sent to do research on “Women Industrial 
Workers in the Soviet Union” by the 
American Russian Institute of Manhat- 
tan. Dr. Kingsbury accompanied her. 

Said comely Dr. Fairchild: “Under the 
new order of things the women and chil- 
dren seem particularly happy. During the 
day, while the working women are busy in 
factories, they leave their children at day 
nurseries called ‘yaslies’ managed by the 
factory or by the Government. The chil- 
dren are in charge of men and women 
with specific training in child psychology. 
No profession is barred to a mother. 
Many women are skilled laborers and 
artisans, some are engineers and factory 
heads.” 

Said crisp Dr. Kingsbury: “The incen- 
tive which fires the Soviet worker is not 
desire for Money but desire for Power. 
Power and influence accrue to a worker, 








man or woman, who holds a managerial 
position, such as director of a textile fac- 
tory or designer of bridges and so forth. 
Graft and corruption, if existent, are cer- 
tainly well hidden. The most stringent 
punishments are meted out to the dishonest 
by the Soviet Government.” 


Both doctors repeated with insistence 
that “Russians like black bread,” claimed 
that their interpreter, “a member of the 
old Russian aristocracy,” so greatly pre- 
ferred black bread to white that she in- 
variably refused the latter. “She even 
carried small pieces of black bread in 
her handbag, for fear we should get to 
a small hotel where they would have only 
white bread.” 





Persecution 

“During the last spring, heated argu- 
ment developed in foreign countries as to 
whether religion was or was not being 
persecuted in the Soviet union,” observed 
a bulletin issued by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America last 
week. “The answer to the question de- 
pends upon how the word ‘persecution’ is 
to be defined. Certainly there has been 
nothing in Russia that could be fairly 
compared with the persecutions of the 
early Christians. ... There has never 
been any prohibition of the practice of 
any form of religious faith in the Soviet 
union; and every Sunday hundreds of 
churches in Moscow and _ thousands 
throughout the country celebrate services 
without interference. .. . The Commu- 
nists are convinced that religion will ulti- 
mately die out in Russia because the 
Soviet vouth is being made atheistic by 
every possible device of education and 
propaganda while the churches, although 
free to conduct services, are debarred 
from carrying on any kind of effective 
public counter propaganda.” 


CHINA 
Rush for Jobs 


In the gardens of the once Imperial 
City at Peking a Chinese band groaned 
and squeaked last week. Delighted by 
this music, a huge crowd gathered to 
watch the formalizing of a “government” 
created some weeks ago when Marshal 
Yen Hsi-shan simply announced that he 
is “President.” 

At such times a troupe of performing 
politicians is needed. War Lord Yen had 
imported 15 from Nanking, capital of 
“Nationalist” President Chiang Kai-shek. 
Headed by Wang Ching-wei, leader of the 
Left faction at Nanking, the 15 troupers 
announced (after the band had ceased to 
squeal and groan) that President Yen is 
today the true “Nationalist,” that ‘“Na- 
tionalist” President Chiang is no longer a 
“Nationalist” at all. 

During the week more than 1,000 keen 
young Chinese lawyers and “students” 
arrived in Peking seeking jobs in the new 
government. Meanwhile, in the field, 
President Yen’s armies followed up their 
recent series of victories, wrested almost 
the entire remainder of famed Shantung 
province from President Chiang. 
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At Interlachen 


The rough and shrubbery of Inter- 
lachen Country Club near Minneapolis 
was last week sowed with pop bottles. 
Another fatted calf met its death in At- 
lanta. Throughout the land, professional 
men shook their heads once more at the 
thought of the money—$50,000 at very 
least—which one of them might have 
made in the next twelve-month if only 
Robert Tyre Jones Jr., amateur, would 
not continue to be the world’s most me- 
chanical, most imperturbable, most bril- 
liant golfer. 

Interlachen is not a particularly long 
course (6,672 yd.) but it is perilously 
trapped. The narrow fairways put a tre- 
mendous premium on straight driving. 
The thick-matted rough seldom fails to 
cost a player a stroke whenever he strays 
into it. The greens of Stolon Bent are 
smooth but tricky to putt on. 

At the end of the first round MacDonald 
Smith, who tied for first in the Open the 
year (1910) that Bobby Jones was nine 
years old, tied for the lead with one-eyed 
Tommy Armour, famed for his iron shots 
and erratic putting, who had 70. Johnny 
Farrell, 1928 Open champion, had an eight 
on the first hole, a two on the third, a six 
on the fourth, and then made three birdies 
in succession to keep in the running. Jones 
had 71, Walter Hagen, back from a tour 
of Japan and needing practice, had 72 and 
so did blond, loose-jointed Horton Smith, 


‘21-year-old Missourian whose effortless, 


powerful swing is stylistically better than 
any but that of Jones. 

On the second day, Horton Smith rolled 
in a-15-foot putt for a birdie on the sec- 
ond, crashed out an eagle 3 on the ninth 
for a 33 out, came back in 37 to lead the 
field with a total of 142. Jones’s 73 on 
this round might easily have been several 
strokes better or worse. He took a six on 
one par four hole, and on the ninth, play- 
ing his second to the green, he whizzed a 
low shot into the pond. Going fast, the 
ball ricocheted, ran up the bank. Jones 
laid his next dead for a birdie four. 


Most medal tournaments are won in 
the third round, for the field is apt to be 
fairly even up to that time and a decisively 
brilliant score then adds mightily to the 
strain on other competitors in the final 
round. Jones especially has depended on 
his third rounds. His third-round average 
in U. S. Opens is 73—a half-stroke less 
than his second-round average, a stroke 
less than his first-round average, three 
strokes less than his fourth-round average. 
That third morning at Interlachen was a 
little cooler. Jones started by sinking a 
ten-foot putt on the first green, played par 
golf to the fourth where he took the first of 
six birdies. His gallery, stirred to an in- 
tent, incredulous tension, saw that he 
might have a 66 for the round, but he 
drove into a trap at the seventeenth and 
sliced his drive into a clump of trees on 
the home hole. These were his only mis- 
takes in the greatest round that he or any 
man ever played in a U. S. Open. He did 
it with his mashie niblick, playing doubtful 
carries short and laying approaches dead. 
Though he had nine one-putt greens, the 





longest putt he sank was his ten-footer 
on the first. 

Five strokes ahead of the nearest pro, 
Lighthorse Harry Cooper, Jones wavered 
after lunch, barely stayed safe. He 
frightened his followers by starting the 
last nine 4 5 5 5—two over par. On the 





WorLp’s CHAMPION JONES 
The “Sobbing Room” was full. 


seventeenth he lost his ball in the water 
hazard. Then he finished as a champion 
should—holed a 40-ft. uphill putt on the 
last green for a birdie it seemed sure he 
would need. 

MacDonald Smith was burning up the 
course back of Jones. At the eleventh tee 
he had made up four of the seven strokes 
he had been behind at lunch. After Jones’s 
great last putt, Smith needed two birdies 
and six pars to tie and he fell only two 
shots short of doing it. 

@ Jones’s winning total of 287 was one 
stroke worse than the U. S. Open record 
made by Chick Evans in 1916 at Mini- 
kahda. 

@ Smith’s brilliant final 70 gave him the 
$1,000 first-prize money. Horton Smith 
had nine consecutive fours in his third 
round of 76; he finished in third place 
with 292. Harry Cooper (293) was fourth. 
@ For the first time, a U. S. Open was 
broadcast hole by hole. A Columbia an- 
nouncer sat at a portable short-wave 
microphone back of the eighteenth tee and 
sent off reports brought to him by spry 
Boy Scouts. 

@ It was the first Open since 1926 that 
failed to end in a tie. The morning of 
the third round signs were posted in press 
headquarters “play-off, thirty-six holes, 10 
a. m. and 2 p. m. Sunday.” 

@ John Goodman, Omaha cowboy golfer 





who put Jones out of the National Ama- 
teur in the first round last year at Pebble 
Beach, arrived in a car with a trailer, asked 
a man near the Interlachen club if he 
could camp on his estate. The householder 
recognized Goodman, welcomed him, ran 
his garden hose down to the trailer. Good- 
man tied with Horton Smith for the low- 
est first-nine score of the tournament, a 
33, slumped thereafter, but finished in a 
tie for ninth place ahead of Walter Hagen. 
@ In heat of 105° in the shade, big British 
Cyril Tolley said he lost nine pounds in 
the first round. 

@ Oldest competitor was Tom Vardon, 
59, brother of Britain’s famed Harry Var- 
don, pro at the White Bear Yacht Club 
(St. Paul) where National Amateur Cham- 
pion Harrison R. (“Jimmy”) Johnston is 
a member. 


@ Next the lockers at the Interlachen 
Club was a room where players could rest 
and discuss their scores. The placard over 
the doorway: “Sobbing Room.” 

« Said Golfer Jones’s father when told 
his son was coming to the eighteenth with 
a chance for a 67: “I don’t think I'll go 
out. I wouldn’t be able to see anything 
anyway.” Said Bobby Jones on being pre- 
sented with the medal: “I’ve never played 
anywhere where the gallery was so con- 
siderate in getting out of the way.” 


A> 


Off Newport 

On sultry grey days without sun and 
days when light airs rolled the sea into 
innumerable gay reflections of summer, 
the America’s Cup yachts sailed their first 
official trials off Newport, R. I. On Vin- 
cent Astor’s Nourmahal the skippers met 
and sat around a table while Commodore 
Astor drew four slips of paper out of a 
hat, each with the name of a yacht on it. 
It had been decided that yacht A would 
race B the first day, and C the second, 
D the third, with the order changing cor- 
respondingly for the other boats in each 
race. Three times they raced to a mark 
and back, then began a new series of three 
races on a triangular course to test 
reaching. 

It was a surprising series in many ways 
—one that made it hard for the yachtsmen 
peering through glasses from the com- 
mitteeboat to tell which contender they 
liked best. In the windward and leeward 
tests, Enterprise was at its best in a light 
breeze, swift into the wind but slow off it. 
In calm weather on the third day of racing 
she beat Whirlwind nicely, but her victory 
over Yankee in the fourth race did not 
mean much as Yankee’s jib ripped open on 
the second leg. The men on the committee 
boat did not see the jib tear and were 
surprised when a newsman told them about 
it. Weetamoe was masterfully sailed by 
George Nichols—so well sailed that she 
seemed the best boat in any situation so 
long as there was wind enough to give her 
hull the headway it needed. She beat each 
of her rivals on the windward and leeward 
course and then won the first race on the 
reaching course. Racing Enterprise next 
day, Weetamoe blew out the duralumin 
headboard of her mainsail in a 17-mi. 
breeze, had to withdraw.. Skipper Vander- 
bilt of Enterprise put about likewise, re- 
fused the hollow victory. Designer W. 
Starling Burgess went aloft in a bo’sun’s 
chair to make sure Enterprise’s rigging 
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was shipshape. The halyard fouled and 
he was stuck at the masthead, red whis- 
kers blowing in the breeze, for more than 
an hour. In the last race of the week, 
Enterprise was the only contender to fin- 
ish within the time limit, again proving 
her ability to move without wind. 
Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy, usually in a brown sweater, white 
trousers, a canvas hat, a blue shirt with a 
red necktie, made Yankee look smart beat- 
ing Enterprise the first day. Yankee car- 
ried a single big jib and jib topsail in 
place of her usual double head rig. Her 








International 


SKIPPER NICHOLS 
. . . blew out his headboard. 


weakness with this rig was that she sagged 
off badly to leeward. Whirlwind’s trouble 
was an addiction to bad starts. On the sec- 
ond day, racing Yankee, Skipper Paul 
Hammond on Whirlwind left the straight 
course and veered toward shore looking 
for a wind, found one, beat Secretary 
Adams in by nearly eight minutes. 

The races continued while committee- 
men argued about the boats, not at all 
sure yet which they would pick to race 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock V on 
Sept. 13. : 


Who Won 


@ Helen Hicks, chunky Long Island girl: 
the New York State Women’s golf cham- 
pionship, trouncing National Champion 
Glenna Collett 3 & 1 in the semi-finals, 
Maureen Orcutt in the final by one hole. 
@ The combined track teams of Cornell 
and Princeton: a meet with Oxford and 
Cambridge at Stamford Bridge, England, 
seven first places (Cornell won six of 
them) to five. 

@ Gallant Fox, with Earle Sande up: 
the $70,000 Arlington Classic at Arlington 
Park, beating Gallant Knight by a neck 
after sneaking past Maya on the rail for 
a fine sprint down the stretch. Gallant 
Fox has now won $275,000—$38,639 less 
than the record of Zev, greatest U. S. 
money-winning horse. 

@ The Australian cricket team: the first 
day’s play in a match with the English 
team at Leeds, 458 runs and 3 wickets 
lost. Don Bradman broke the world’s 
record score with a total of 334. 


a 








Sir Joseph and His Brethren 


The collection which the late Curator 
Wilhelm von Bede of Berlin’s Kaiser Frie- 
drich Museum used to call “the richest 
treasury of Renaissance masterpieces in 
private ownership,” was well on its way to 
the U. S. last week. Its value: $6,000,000. 
Its sale price: undisclosed. Purchaser of 
the collection and agent for its ultimate 
distribution to U. S. tycoons was the one 
firm of art dealers capable of handling a 
transaction of that magnitude>*Duveen 
Brothers of London, Paris & New York. 

In Paris in the spring of 1870 Charles 
Timbal was a well known art critic and 
collector, Gustave Dreyfus was a well 
known banker. Critic Timbal had a col- 
lection of paintings, bronzes, sculpture, 
medals of the Italian High Renaissance of 
which he was inordinately fond. Banker 
Dreyfus had a great deal of money. 

Came the Franco-Prussian War, Sedan, 
the fall of the Empire. The Prussians en- 
circled Paris. Fiery Leon Gambetta 
escaped in a balloon to direct the war from 
Tours. The beleaguered Parisians were 
left to eat rats and sawdust bread, shout 
the ‘“Marseillaise’ from the ramparts. 
Banker Dreyfus had an opportunity to 
purchase Critic Timbal’s: collection at a 
very attractive price. During the next 
20 years, when defeated France was re- 
establishing herself, he had many similar 
opportunities to add to it. 

In 1914, just as France was entering 
another, greater war, Gustave Dreyfus 
died in the house near the Parc Monceau 
where his pictures, his statues were kept. 
By French law his collection was divided 
among his son and three daughters, and 
though Dreyfus fils wished to keep the 
collection intact, his sisters preferred the 
money. For the past ten years dealers 
have been delicately led to understand 
that for a sufficient price, the Dreyfus 
collection was for sale. There was no lack 
of offers, but the Dreyfus family were not 
to be rushed into a sale. Only last week, 
before the potent checkbook of suave Sir 
Joseph Duveen, did the Dreyf«ses capitu- 
late. Other dealers wagered that if he did 
not pay the appraised price of $6,000,000 
he paid something very close to it. 

It may be unfair to Prince Liechtenstein 
of Liechtenstein to call the Dreyfus col- 
lection the “greatest private collection in 
the world,” but Duveen Brothers got a 
good deal for their money. The collection 
is notably strong in sculpture: Verrocchio, 
Donatello, Leonardo da Vinci, Mino da 
Fiesole, Bertoldo di Giovanni, Andrea 
Riccio. Painters include: Giovanni Bellini, 
Fra Filippo Lippi, Pesellino, Ghirlandaio. 
There is also a collection of medals and 
small bronzes which art critics call irre- 
placeable. 

Banker Dreyfus not only collected the 
works of great artists, he tried whenever 
possible to have those works the portraits 
of great Renaissance characters. There is 
Philip the Handsome of Spain; Princess 
Beatrice of Aragon; the Princess Medea, 
daughter of that great swashbuckler and 
Bergamese Bravo, Bartolommeo Colleoni; 
Giovanni Bentivoglio, tyrant of Bologna, 
and the dashing Guiliano dei Medici, mur- 
dered in church by the Pazzi. 


The Buyers. So long and so spectacu- 
larly has Sir Joseph Duveen, baronet, been 
in the public prints* that many people 
forget the existence of his brothers four— 
Ernest, Edward, Benjamin, Charles. 
Charles Duveen left the firm of Duveen 
Bros. years ago to start a New York 
furniture shop of his own under the name 
of Charles of London. Sir Joseph’s son- 
in-law, Armand Lowengard manages the 
Paris branch. But though Ernest, Edward 
and Benjamin are partners in the com- 
pany, actively engaged in its traffickings, 
the public is not far wrong in believing 
that Sir Joseph is Duveen Brothers. He is 
president (‘“‘head factor’) of the firm. 
Employes are unable to recall a single 
internationally important deal which any 
of the other brothers put through. They 
hasten to add that once the Dreyfus col- 
lection arrives in the U. S. it will not be 
put up for auction. 

“Duveen Brothers,” a manager ex- 
plained solemnly last week, “has its im- 
portant private customers.” 

a 
To the Metropolitan 

Last week Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art received notable gifts 
from 1) a nun, 2) an insurance clerk. 

The nun is Mrs. Emilie Thorn Post, 
relict of Tycoon Edward C. Post. Last 
May she gave her highwalled villa at New- 
port, R. I. to the Carmelite Sisterhood for 
a nunnery, became a novice therein (Time; 
May 26). Because nuns must be poor, she 
last week yielded to the Museum her hus- 
band’s collection of rare paintings, draw- 
ings, miniatures, objects in gold, silver, 
marble, bronze. 

The clerk was the late William Christian 
Paul, who until his death last January 
worked for Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. by day, pored over books on rare 
oriental fabrics in his Bronx home by 
night. Out of his small salary, bit by bit, 
he spent between $30,000 and $40,000 for 
old Chinese court robes, Tibetan em- 
broideries and similar textiles. This be- 
quest to the Museum was his entire estate, 
was uncontested by his nephew, only heir. 
Last week Alan Priest, the Museum’s 
Curator of Far Eastern art, said the fab- 
rics were worth far more than Donor 
Paul’s expenditures, also said the gift 
makes the Museum’s collection of Chinese 
textiles second only to that in the Imperial 
Palace Museum in Peking. 








*Sir Joseph’s paramount position as an art 
expert is acknowledged by all but other experts. 
His latest public appearance was two months 
ago when he paid a reputed $100,000 to Mrs. 
Andrée Hahn of Kansas City, Mo. to settle out 
of court her libel suit for five times that amount. 

He had hindered her selling a picture to the 
Kansas City Art Museum by asserting that her 
picture which she believes is da Vinci’s La Belle 
Ferroniére was a copy of an original in the 
Louvre (Time, Feb. 18, 1928 et seq.). 

Commented Art Digest at the time: 

“Tf Sir Joseph had not settled the famous 
case of Hahn v. Duveen . . . The Art Digest on 
authority which it considers infallible, would 
have expected a witness to have been produced 

. who would have sworn that he painted at 
least 20 pictures that have passed into the col- 
lections of leading American connoisseurs .. . 
as the works of immortal old masters, fully 
authenticated by the experts. whose word is con- 
sidered sacred.” 
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IT DOESN’T HURT A BIT 
the bark grows right back on again 


HE menin this picture are cutting, or 
- stripping, the outer bark from a cork 
tree growing in the high lands somewhere 


near the Mediterranean Sea. Does that 
kill the tree? No. For when the cork oak 


tree is mature, it is stripped every eight 
to ten years, yet keeps right on thriving 
through a long life. 

After the bark or cork is stripped from 
the trees, it goes by carts or on burro back 
to sorting and preparing stations, where 
it is boiled and then baled for shipment to 
the factories which turn it into hundreds 
and hundreds of things that make our 
lives easier or safer or more pleasant. 
Armstrong’s Cork, in some one of its 
many forms, plays an important part in 
almost every moment of the daily lives of 
every one of us. 

Because cork resists the passage of heat, 
Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation pro- 
tects our perishable food. Other qualities 


of this unique natural material are reasons 
why Armstrong’s Cork Gaskets are used 
to seal gasoline, oil, and water in auto- 
trucks, and other 


mobiles, tractors, 


machinery. As it is resilient, moisture- 
resistant, and always presents a gripping 
surface, cork is the ideal stopper for 


bottles. These and other qualities make 


cork an important part of countless 


The food we 


eat, the clothes we wear, the music 


processes and products. 


we hear, the movies we see, the way 





we travel—all these depend to some ex- 
tent on cork. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, with ten 
thousand employees at home and abroad, 


plays an important part in the cork in- 
dustry, from the stripping of the trees to 
the manufacture of finished cork products. 


For free booklet, ‘“‘Cork,” write to the 


Armstrong's 


ORK 





Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania. 


7 7 + 


Makers of Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation, Cork Pipe 
Covering and Insulating Brick, Armstrong’s Machinery 
Isolation to reduce vibration, Corkoustic to absorb sound, 
Armstrong's Bottle Corks and Crown Bottle Caps, 
Armstrong's Cork Gaskets and Mechanical Specialties, 
and cork products of all kinds. Also 
makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum Armstrong's 
Floors and <Armstrong’s Quaker 
Rugs. 

Hear the Armstrong Quakers on the 
air every Friday night, 10 o'clock, 
Eastern Daylight Time, W3Z and 


coast-to-coast network. 


Identify 
Armstrong’s 
Products 
by the Name 
and the Mark 


Engineers, Manufacturers 
Business Men : 


You are seeking ways to improve your product, more 
efficient ways to produce it. You want to reduce its 
cost to the user. Ifin your products or processes you 
need a material other than metal, consider the proper- 
ties of the many forms of Armstrong’s Cork. With its 
microscopic air-cell structure, cork is buoyant, elastic, 
resilient, compressible, and sound-absorbent. It re- 
sists the passage of heat, moisture, and liquids. It 
presents a gripping frictional surface, and stands up 
in service without progressive deterioration. Our 
Industrial Service Section, with ample research 
facilities, will gladly study your problems with you. 
Address Industrial Service Section, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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THE STORY OF GOODYEAR 





In its service to transportation Goodyear has accom- 


panied the pioneering and adventuring mind not only 
on land and sea, but in the air. 

It has been content to follow, to develop and perfect, 
where that has seemed the more serviceable part; but 
no less quick to lead, when that has seemed essential. 

Thus, in its own special province of lighter-than-air 
transportation, it has made and now is making aerial 
history with Goodyear-built leviathans of the skies, 
while contributing signally also to the advancement of 
heavier-than-air craft. 

As an example of the latter activity, Goodyear sub- 
mits as its latest service to the airplane the new and 
revolutionary Goodyear Airwheel, destined to play a 


major part in the Age of Air Transport that now is here. 
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THE AIRWHEEL, BY GOODYEAR 
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These big soft rolling rubber pillows—Goodyear Airwheels—enable safe landings where 


rer 


airplanes never dared to land before. They take the place of the former wheel and tire, 


arrrrs 


operating at pressures as low as 5 pounds—up to 15. They spread out — mushroom — when 


they touch ground. Repeated landings have been made with Airwheels on plowed ground, 
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on swamp land, on soft sand and wet fields. They land with equal ease and safety on snow. 


Airwheels are now made for planes weighing 1,000 to 20,000 pounds. Every day shows 






an increasing number of airplanes fitted with this advanced Goodyear equipment. 
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in the course of the shortest mailing. For nobody 
loves an envelope after it’s in the mails. And unless it 
has a backbone like iron and a constitution like a Dempsey, 
it’s quite apt to do a woefully inadequate job of present- 


/T000 pro v ed COLUMBIAN ing your catalog or booklet to the prospective buyer in a 


fresh, attractive condition. That’s why only the finest, 
CLASP ENVELOPES sturdiest stock is used for Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes. Why each square inch will support 93 pounds 
of dead weight. Why we use a fastener that’s anchored 


EIGHT REASONS WHY THE like bed rock ... harder to break than an old habit. 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP Give your next booklet mailing this extra protection. 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD And form the profitable habit of buying all your enve- 
itis tate: Gaia with. . «Qed lopes in the boxes that carry the U. S. E. Quality Slip. 
seams; they never give .. . malleable metal 


1 hored at all poi h h doubl. 
ac a ey UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
vith h that al line rith cl 
sna mlenaeteniten..- COMPANY 
32 stock sizes... buff color enhances any 
other colors you use. 


BB: Crash! Bump! Ouch! If an envelope 
could talk it would cry “Uncle” many times 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MILESTONES 





Named. Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
Jr.; 16 days after his birth (June 22), 
the third consecutive Lindbergh to bear 
the name (see p. 52). 

—— o——_—— 

Engaged. Lyle E. Womack, divorced 
husband of Flyer Ruth Elder (now Mrs. 
Walter Camp Jr.); to Ella Bisset, Min- 
neapolis socialite. Said he: “It’s a darn 
sight easier to tame foxes than to tame a 


woman.” 
aw vee 


Engaged. Richard Norris Williams II, 
38, a widower since April 1929, U. S. tennis 
singles champion in 1914 and 1916, na- 
tional doubles champion (with Vincent 
Richards) in 1925 and 1926, many times a 
member of Davis Cup teams (captain in 
1923);-and Miss Frances West Gillmore, 
Manhattan socialite. 

a cone 

Engaged. Lammot du Pont, 50, presi- 
dent of I. E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
board chairman of General Motors, father 
of seven children, and Mrs. Carolene Hyn- 
son Stollenwerck, widow of E. Carroll 
Stollenwerck of Baltimore; at Wilmington. 

Married. Doris Doscher, model of the 
present U. S. 25¢ pieces, because in the 
opinion of Government authorities she 
best represented “the highest type of 
American womanhood”; and a Dr. H. Wil- 
liam Baum, physiotherapist; at the Jewish 
Institute of Religion in Manhattan. 

o— 

Married. General Emilio Aguinaldo, 
famed Philippine insurrectionist (1899- 
1901); To his third wife, Senorita Maria 
Agoncillo, 49, sister of much-moneyed 
landowning Filipino Gregorio Agoncillo; 
at Manila. 








oo 

Married. George A. Gordon, member 
of the drafting committee which wrote the 
London Naval Treaty, secretary of the 
U. S. Embassy at Paris, leading U. S. 
“continuing expert’”’ on Disarmament since 
the Naval Limitations Parley in 1927; to 
Mrs. Alice Vandergrift Garrett of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; at Dublin, where she was 
given in marriage by the U. S. Minister 
to the Irish Free State, Frederick A. 
Sterling. 

—<—__—_ 

Elected. Lawrence Henry Rupp, Al- 
lentown (Pa.) lawyer; to be Grand Ex- 
alted Ruler of the Benevolent & Protective 
Order of Elks; at the Elks’ 66th annual 
convention in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Elected. Dr. Warren B. Davis, Long 
Beach, Calif.; to be president of the 
American Osteopathic Assn. 

+ 

Died. Margaretta, 16-month-old daugh- 
ter of Ralph Pulitzer, retired president of 
Press Publishing Co. (New York World 
and Evening World); at St. Jean de Luz, 
where the Pulitzers were vacationing. 
pcs 








Died. Helen Bowen Blair, 17, only 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. William McCor- 
mick Blair, Chicago socialites; from in- 
juries received when her horse, Pitennis, 
threw her at Onwentsia Country Club, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Died. Murat Boyle, 47, president of 
the Missouri Bar Association, three Kan- 
sas City friends, and a pilot; when an 
airplane in which they were returning to 
Kansas City from fishing near Corpus 
Christi, Tex. lost its wings at Aransas 
Pass, Tex. (see p. 34). 

oie 

Died. Mrs. Janis E. Bierbower, 60, 
mother and tutor of Actress Elsie Janis; 
at Hollywood; of pneumonia. 

ms en 


Died. Oliver Sylvester Hershman, 71, | 


oldtime Pittsburgh publisher; after an 
illness of three weeks; at Pittsburgh. In 
1873, Publisher Hershman started on the 
Evening Telegraph. He acquired a ma- 
jority interest, merged the Telegraph with 
the Chronicle, published the combine as 
the Chronicle-Telegraph until 1900 when 
he bought The Press. In 1923 he sold The 
Press to Scripps-Howard. 





~ 





Died. George Gulden, 80, vice presi- 
dent of the Mustard Company founded by 
and named for his brother the late Charles 
Gulden; at Flushing, N. Y. 

‘: 

Died. Signora Elvira Dopturi Puccini, 
widow of Composer Giacomo Puccini 
(Manon Lescaut, La Bohéme, Tosca, Ma- 
dame Butterfly); of heart disease; at 
Milan, Italy. In 1909 Signora Puccini 
served five months in jail for driving to 
suicide a servant girl whom she accused 
of having an affair with her husband. 
After the girl died she was cleared of 
Signora Puccini’s accusation. Puccini died 
in 1924, aged 66. 





— 


Died. Mrs. Ida A. Flagler, 81, divorced 
wife of the late Henry M. Flagler (died 
1913) one of the original Standard Oil 
organizers, the great developer of southern 
Florida (by means of his Seaboard Rail- 
way, his hotels); after being a patient at 
a Central Valley sanatorium (N. Y.) since 
1897; at the sanatorium. Estimated es- 





tate: $15,000,000, increased in 30 years | 


by Standard Oil cash and stock dividends 
from an original (1901) $1,000,000 trust 
fund. 


——o—_—_ 
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the 
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YOUR OWN WAY! 





Out-leaning palms across a jade lagoon 


. . . sweet drift of frangi-pani down moon- 
wan nights... rhythmic swaying of supple 
. all life dissolved 
for a time into the sensuous tropical 


Present... that's the South Seas. No 
one’s life is quite complete until he has 


flower-decked girls . . 


followed his heart to coral islands. 


It costs no more for you to include Hawaii 


and the South Seas in your World Tour 
«++ Waikiki... Pago Pago. See the world 


in a leisurely fashion . . . stopping where 


| your fancy takes you...resuming your 


Died. Mrs. Mary A. Ladley Wrigley, | 


gt, mother of Gum Tycoon William Wrig- 
ley Jr.; at Philadelphia. 
aii 

Died. Vincenzo Cardinal Vannutelii, 
93, since 1915 Dean of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals, thrice mentioned for the 
Papacy (at the conclaves which elected 
Pius X in 1903, Benedict XV in 1914, 
Pius XI in 1922); Papal legate to Eucha- 
ristic Congresses at London in 1908, at 
Montreal in 1910 (after which he toured 
the U. S., was the guest of President 
Taft); on many occasions a Papal repre- 
sentative, envoy, nuncio, or internuncio 
(among them: coronation of Tsar Alex- 
ander III of Russia in 1881, at Queen 
Victoria’s Golden Jubilee); great & good 
friend of the U. S. (said he: “America is 
a dollar nation, but it is not dollar-mad— 
it is the future stronghold of the 
Church”); of uremic poisoning and 
nephritis after being in poor health since 
1927; at Vatican City. 


journey when you will, unfettered by 
time-tables and sailing dates. 


| These please-yourself Cruise-Tours are 


easily possible now. The co-operation of 
Cunard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan Mail, 
links two of the world’s foremost steam- 
ship companies in a globe-encircling 
chain offering unlimited flexibility in 
Independent World Travel with the 


utmost in service. Fare as low as $993. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent 
or Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Don't buy 
until you 
are sold 


We take the risk, not you. This remark- 

able shaving cream is its own salesman. 

86% of those who try it, adopt it. 
Now the world’s fastest seller. 


ENTLEMEN: A remarkable sales policy 

—and a remarkable product — have 

made new records in the shaving cream field 
in the past few years. 

A comparative newcomer has become the 
world’s fastest selling shaving cream. A sim- 
ple, man-to-man introductory plan has been 
largely responsible. 

When we perfected our new product — 
Palmolive Shaving Cream—we offered it to 
men fearlessly, resting on their judgment. 
Instead of asking for sales, we asked for the 
opportunity to prove, at our expense, the 
things we claim. 

The coupon is for your convenience. If 
you have not made our test, make it now. 


Now, the test, please 
Whether your present method suits you or 
not, won’t you try our new way? We have 
endeavored to free you from old inconve- 





RELIGION 





Spiritualist Heyday 


The demise of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


last fortnight (Time, July 14) provided 


immediate opportunity to test his and 
many another man’s belief in a spirit-life 
after Death. Sir Arthur’s family cheer- 
fully buried him last week in the trim 
kitchen garden close to the Sussex hut 
where he wrote both his fiction and his 
documents on Spiritualism. So volumi- 
nous were those documents, so widely did 
he distribute them that Spiritualists called 
him their “St. Paul.” 

Although he did not promise to send 
any message after his passing, his family 
and all other Spiritualists expected one. 
It would convince skeptics, mockers. Said 
Lady Doyle last week: “Although I have 
not spoken to Arthur since he passed, I am 
certain that in his own time and his own 
way he will send a message to us. We are 
not trying to communicate with him, be- 
cause in the Beyond [he called it Sum- 
merland] you cannot call them as you 
would on a telephone. I am sure he will 
make contact with us first.” 

Professional mediums—in the Bronx, 
N. Y., in Vancouver, B. C., in Neuilly, 
Paris suburb—at once began reporting 
“messages.” The Doyle family declared 
them al! spurious. Said Son Adrian Doyle: 


| “There is no question that my father will 





niences and discomforts. We think our | 


product deserves a trial. After all, we ask 
the risk of pleasing you. So won't you mail 
the coupon now, please ? 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR-Broadcast every 
Wednesday night — over WEAF and 39 stations asso- 
ciated with The National Broadcasting Co. 
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: and a canof Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
j Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
1 Palmolive, Dept. M-882, P.O. Box 375, Grand 
t Central Post Office, New York City. 
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/ come mystics, 


often speak to us just as he did before 
he passed over. We will always know 
when he is speaking but one has to be 
careful because there are practical jokers 
on the other side, as there are here. It is 
quite possible that these jokers may at- 
tempt to impersonate him. But there are 
tests which my mother knows, such as 
little mannerisms of speech which cannot 
be impersonated and which will tell us it 
is my father, himself, who is speaking.” 

Lady Doyle sent a formal notice to all 
British newspapers: “Lady Conan Doyle 
informs news editors that any message 
purporting to have come from her late 
husband is unauthenticated and no such 
message can be accepted as such unless it 
receives her personal endorsement.” 

Sunday of last week the proof convinc- 
ing to Spiritualists of an After Life de- 
veloped. Ten thousand people pushed into 
huge Albert Hall, London. On the stage 
was a chair placarded with Sir Arthur’s 
name. It was the chair he occupied cor- 
poreally when he had directed Spiritualist 
demonstrations there. Beside his chair sat 
Lady Doyle, near her his two sons and 
two daughters. 

The ceremony began by the Spiritualists 
extolling their late St. Paul. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, 79, great scientist, great Spiritual- 
ist, could not attend, but sent a message: 
“Our great-hearted champion will still be 
continuing his campaign on the Other Side 
with added wisdom and knowledge. Sur- 
sum corda [lift up your hearts].” 

The speakers were cheerful, occasion- 
ally whimsical. One speaker made the 
audience laugh when he actively illus- 
trated Sir Arthur’s love of cricket.* An- 


*Sir Arthur used to boast that he had played 
practically every game of modern athletics. He 
was a chunky, muscular, solid, stolid man. 
Psychologists have noted that such men, when 
emotionally upset as by a close death, often be- 
Spiritualists. 





other speaker, Ernest Oaten, made the 
audience weep by suddenly looking up- 
ward, raising his hand, and loudly crying: 
“We thank you! God bless you, Doyle!” 

Then came the Spiritualist evidence. A 
Mrs. Estelle Roberts, clairvoyant, took 
the stage. She declared five spirits were 
“pushing” her. She cried out their mes- 
sages. Persons in the audience confirmed 
their validity. 

Suddenly Mrs. Roberts looked at Sir 
Arthur’s empty chair, cried: “He is here.” 

Lady Doyle stood up. The clairvoy- 
ant’s eyes moved as though accompanying 
a person who was approaching her. “He 














Underwood & Underwood 
Lapy DoyLe 
“It’s precious and sacred.” 


is wearing evening clothes,”’ she murmured. 
She inclined her head to listen. A silent 
moment. Her head jerked up. She stared 
at Lady Doyle, shivered, ran to the widow, 
whispered. 

Persons nearby could hear: “Sir Arthur 
told me that one of you went into the hut 
[on the Doyle estate] this morning. Is 
that correct?” 

Lady Doyle, faltering: “Why, yes.” 
She beamed. Her eyes opened widely. 

At this point some intrepid mockers 
rose in the hall, noisily stamped towards 
exits. The great organ of the hall pealed, 
drowned out the disturbance. 

The clairvoyant to Lady Doyle: “The 
message is this. Tell Mary [eldest daugh- 
ter]... .” 

Eavesdroppers could hear no more. 

Adrian Doyle, later: “The spirit mes- 
sage answers all the tests which my father 
and mother had agreed upon before his 
passing. I can only agree with mother that 
the message is of so intimate a character 
it cannot be made public even to our 
closest friends.” 

Lady Doyle, later: “I am perfectly con- 
vinced that the message is from my hus- 
band. I am as sure of the fact that he has 
been here with us as I am sure that I am 
speaking to you. It is a happy message, 
one that is cheering and-encouraging. It’s 
precious and sacred.” 
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mM ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Knitting 
steel joints 
with 
ELEGTRIG 
NEEDLES 


...an Silence 


Westinghouse 
Electrification 





The head-splitting rat-a-tat-tat of the 
riveter’s hammer is sounding its own 
death-knell. Relief for riotous nerves 
is at hand—in the shape of the new 
arc-welding process of building con- 
struction, developed by Westing- 
house. Now tall buildings mount 
skyward in silence, while strange blue 
and purple lights play on masked 
men who .unite giant girders with 
electricity almost as our grandmothers 
knitted a woolen sock. 

Electric arc-welding has for some 
time been recognized as an important 





Arc-welding eliminates rivets in steel construction 


asset to manufacturing. Through its 
use, many complicated parts, formerly 
cast, forged or riveted are now made 
up economically of simple structural 
shapes. Now arc-welding has demon- 
strated its mumerous advantages in 
building construction work. It is not 
only quiet, but rapid, efficient and 
economical as well. Frequently it re- 
quires less steel than a riveted structure 
—with no loss in strength. Architects 
and builders, with the close cooper- 
ation of Westinghouse, are putting 
this modern development into use. 





Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and 
the coast-to-coast network, every Tuesday evening 


Westinghouse 
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Prayer in Industry 

Just a month ago John Emmett Edger- 
ton, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers,* addressed the third 
quadrennial Conference on the Economic 
Order, conducted at Evanston, Ill. by the 
Methodist Fedsration for Social Service. 
The general subject was “The Layman 
and the Economic Order.”+ The religious 
as well as the daily Press paid little atten- 
tion to the meeting. It seemed purely a 
Methodist talk fest. Last fortnight, how- 
ever, The Nation discovered a paragraph 
in Mr. Edgerton’s paper which Methodist 
publications seem to have ignored. 

The paragraph: “I am proud to say that 
the morning-prayer exercises in my factory 
have had the finest economic effect. Work- 
ers are producing far more goods than be- 
fore the prayer system was started some 
years ago. We have made it almost im- 
possible for anyone but a Christian to get 
a job. We examine applicants for work to 
see if they have any dangerous ideas. We 
have been able by that process to keep 
our plant free of trouble.” 

Comment by The Nation: “Mr. Edger- 
ton’s prayer system will undoubtedly 
spread, as it certainly deserves to, in the 
present ‘inevitable period’ of unemploy- 
ment. In these recent materialistic years 


*Important members of the N. A. M.: General 
Electric Co., International Harvester Co., 
Packard Motor Car Co. Mr. Edgerton is also 
president of the Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, 
trustee of Vanderbilt University, trustee of 
Martin College (Pulaski, Tenn.), a Democrat, 
a Kiwanian, a Rotarian, a Southern Methodist. 

tPrevious subjects: ‘Christianity and _ the 
Economic Order” (1922), “The Preacher and 
the Economic Order” (1926). 


the workers have suffered from the scourge 
of work without faith. If prayer has aided 
production as much as Mr. Edgerton indi- 
cates, we see no reason whatever why with 
proper faith it should not prove equally 
effective as an entire substitute for pro- 
duction in difficult times like the present. 


r 











JouN Emmett EDGERTON 


“Workers are producing far more goods.” 


It is high time in any case that the work- 
ers learned to live by faith, not work. As 
for those weaklings who may fall by the 
wayside and starve to death, let the coun- 
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WHEN SUMMER BRINGS ROSES 
TO OTHERS... AND ROSE FEVER 
TO A BLEARY-EYED, STARRY- 


NOSED YOU..+ REMEMBER THAT 
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WHICH CLEARS THE WAY TO OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 
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SPUD CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20- 
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try bury them under the epitaph: Better 
Dead than Red.” 

Further excerpts from Mr. Edgerton’s 
speech: 

“We have become too much concerned 
with the rights of men and too little with 
their obligations. ... 

“There is simply too much talk about 
rights and leisure, living wages, rewards 

. and too little about the obligation to 
work and to earn the things men need and 
will enjoy. It has actually come to pass 
that work is being generally regarded as a 
curse sent upon man rather than as a pri- 
vilege and a duty. A certain portion of the 
citizenship has been counted off into a 
class called ‘workers,’ who are being made 
to believe, through much talking about 
them and their particular rights, that all 
other people are loafers and parasites. We 
have established a legal holiday known as 
‘Labor Day,’ and have imparted to it a 
significance which I believe tends to in- 
crease and intensify class consciousness. 
On this day no one is accorded the right to 
march in a parade except those who enjoy 
the distinction of being ‘workers,’ as op- 
posed presumably to ‘non-workers.’ All of 
this, in my opinion, impedes the spirit of 
brotherhood among all people, and is con- 
trary to the teachings of Jesus Christ. . . . 

“But I believe in justice to him who 
hath as much as to him who hath not, and 
I think envy is as great a sin as greed. . . . 

“Of our 120 millions of population, 
there are fewer than ten millions directly 
related to that circle of life known as In- 
dustry.. Yet by far the larger portion of 
reforming agencies are concentrating upon 
this minority in our national life when 
most of the serious problems are outside 
the circumference of Industry. This is 
stranger still when it is considered that 
American industry has made more progress 
toward perfection in all respects than any 
other part of our national whole. Our in- 
dustry is the only thing in which we have 
achieved pre-eminent distinction. It is the 
only thing about America that the rest of 
the world envies.” 

SS 
Episcopal “Archbishop” 

The Rt. Rev. James De Wolf Perry, 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the U. S., reached London 
last fortnight to attend the Lambeth Con- 
ference of Bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion (Time, July 14). Last week 
Bishop Perry had a talk with the most 
Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, primate of All England, ec- 
clesiastical head of the Church of Eng- 
land.* The Archbishop told the Bishop 
something exalting: the Church of Eng- 
land has formally decided to recognize the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as the first 
Colonial Branch of the Mother Church, 
and to promote the Presiding Bishop from 
sixteenth place in the Anglican hierarchy 
to the seventh. Henceforth in Anglican 
processions Bishop Perry and his succes- 
sors in office will march after the per- 
sonages representing Canterbury, York, 
Armagh, Dublin, Brechin, Wales. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church so far has 
had no eminent title of archbishop. But 
in England last week, laity were address- 
ing Presiding Bishop Perry as “‘Most Rev- 
erend,” the archiepiscopal designation. 


*The King (‘Defender of the Faith’) 
titular head of the Church of England. 
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‘ method of manufacture. 
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International Rules 


European air transport lines cross na- 
tional frontiers almost as frequently as 
U. S. planes traverse State boundaries. 
But there is no uniformity of rules or 
ground facilities, except between countries 
which have entered into special treaties. 
Although highly adaptable to international 
transit, aviation is proceeding along mark- 
edly nationalistic lines. For this reason the 
League of Nations transit organization at 
Geneva has asked eminent airmen for 
helpful suggestions. The message of Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, published 
last week: “A uniform [world] system of 
markings and signals should be decided 
upon, and a comprehensive meteorological 
and radio reporting system established. 
Aviation must be considered from an in- 
ternational standpoint.” Dr. Hugo Ecke- 
ner and General Italo Balbo, Italian Air 
Minister, likewise pleaded for close inter- 
national co-operation to develop air navi- 
gation. A proposal of the Swiss delegates: 
that European nations divert part: of the 
government subsidies which they now re- 
ceive for aviation, to a pool for the de- 
velopment of international airlines. 
Lightning Mystery 

Many an unexplained crash of aircraft 
in stormy weather has called forth the 
theory that the plane was struck by light- 
ning. Last week the possibility was offered 
again. An old Lockheed monoplane, carry- 
ing four Kansas City businessmen and a 
transport pilot home from a fishing trip, 
took off from Aransas Pass, Tex., climbed 
4.000 ft., disappeared in a big black cloud. 
A moment later watchers saw the ship 
hurtle out of the cloud, its wing trailing 
like a broken limb. The hull crashed to 
earth, disintegrating as it fell. All occu- 
pants were killed. There was no explosion, 
no fire. Airport officials doubted light- 
ning was the cause, believed the pilot, 
trying to right the plane as it dove from 
the cloud, pulled back too sharply on the 
contrel stick. 

Airmen are reluctant to credit the light- 
ning theory in general because evidence, 
in virtually all cases, is lacking. The De- 
partment of Commerce has no cases on 
record where it was definitely established 
that a plane was struck by lightning. Ex- 
tensive ground tests with artificial lightning 
conducted by Ohio Insulator Co. upon a 
Barling NB-3 monoplane produced no 
material damage, but did give rise to a 
belief that the psychological (also blind- 
ing, deafening) effect of a lightning flash 
close at hand may incapacitate a pilot 
long enough for disaster to occur. 

Lighter-than-air craft have frequently 
been downed by lightning—memorably in 
the National Balloon Races of 1928 when 
three bags were fired by bolts. Dirigibles 
with metal framework are less subject to 
the hazard, although one Zeppelin was 
wrecked by lightning over the North Sea 
during the War. 











United’s Spread 

United Aircraft & Transport Corp., 
which last spring acquired the first trans- 
continental system of airlines after a 








bitter fight with the Curtiss-Keyes group 
(Time, April 14, et seqg.), last week with- 
out a struggle extended its control through 
the Northwest. Already operating the 
Boeing System from Chicago to San 
Francisco, and Pacific Air Transport from 
Los Angeles to Seattle, United closed a 
triangle by absorbing Varney Air Lines, 
Inc., from Salt Lake City to Portland, 
Seattle and Spokane. One share of United 
was exchanged for two of Varney. 





} 





Unwanted Airports 

In White Plains, N. Y., last week a 
grand jury indicted Westchester Airport 
Corp. of Armonk, N. Y., as a public 
nuisance, after months of complaint by 
residents near the field that dust filled 
their homes, forced them to keep windows 
shut tight even in hot weather. Authori- 
ties lately closed Atlantic Airways’ field 
near Scarsdale, also upon complaints of 
residents. 

In Trenton, N. J. the Board of Educa- 
tion asked a court injunction against the 
building of Passaic County Airport across 
the road from a new township school. 
Board members feared that low flying 
aircraft would endanger and distract school 
occupants. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Natal-Dakar. Although the South At- 
lantic has been flown many times from 
east to west, the eastward route has yet 
to yield passage to an airplane. Last week 
Jean Mermoz, pilot for Aéropostale, and 
two companions took off from Natal, 
Brazil, flew 16 hours, landed 350 mi. short 
of Dakar, Africa with a leaky oil line. 
Flyers and mail were picked up by the 
despatch boat Phocée, but the seaplane 
had to be abandoned. Mermoz recently 
flew the first westbound mail from Senegal 
to Natal, pioneering a prospective Aéro- 
postale service (Time, May 26). 

“Flagpole Sitting.” Capt. John O. 
Donaldson and Pilot Ole Oleson planned 
a flight to test the endurance of planes, 
not of pilots. At Roosevelt Field, L. I. a 
Stinson monoplane would be flown by 
relays of relief pilots sent aboard at inter- 
vals by a rope ladder dropped from the 
refuelling plane. The pilot being relieved 
would drop to earth with a parachute. 
Last week Director Gilbert G. Budwig of 
the aeronautics branch, Department of 
Commerce, refused to sanction the flight, 
refused to waive the rule requiring aircraft 
to remain 300 ft. apart in the air. He said: 
“It is a stunt, and an extremely dangerous 
stunt. The plan involves too much risk of 
human life to make any conceivable bene- 
fits which might be derived worth while. 
It would serve aviation no better than flag- 
pole sitting for the same length of time.” 

Journey’s End. In Santa Maria, Calif. 
last week, Major Charles Kingsford-Smith 
presented his world-girdling monoplane 
Southern Cross to Capt. G. Allan Han- 
cock, wealthy banker and oil operator, 
who had bought and loaned the plane to 
him for the California-Australia flight of 
1928. When the Southern Cross. landed 
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safely in Australia, Capt. Hancock cabled 
Major Kingsford-Smith full title to it. 
Capt. Hancock, who took up flying as a 
result of his association with the Southern 
Cross crew, later gave Santa Maria an air- 
port, established there an air college. 








Rocketeering 


Scientific men have explored rivers, 
seas, mountains, jungles; with heavy drills 
they have probed into the earth, with 
powerful telescopes into the skies. Of the 
sac of gases about the earth they have 
learned little. Reason: the density of the 
atmosphere decreases so rapidly that at 
eight miles it will barely support an air- 
plane, at 23 miles a small free balloon has 
reached its roof. 

Above the upper reaches of the strato- 
sphere, higher than man has ever studied, 
stretches the Kennelly-Heaviside layer of 
ionized ether which acts as.a conductor 
(or reflector) of radio waves. If man 
could study these regions he might gather 
valuable meteorological data, possibly dis- 
cover new air travel Janes for aircraft of 
the future. 

Only means yet discovered of reaching 
high altitudes is offered by the rocket, with 
which scientific men have hesitated to 
experiment. They feel sure they will lose 
professional caste, be branded as cranks 
who are attempting to go to the moon. To 
curb such gossip rocketeers have been 
more emphatic than most in insisting on 
the impossibility of a moon journey. 

So annoyed by bizarre moon publicity 
is Clark University’s Robert Hutchings 
Goddard, father of the rocket exploration 
idea, that he has shrouded his rocket re- 
search with secrecy, has refused all inter- 
views. News stories last year told how 
the greatest Goddard rocket (9 ft. long) 
exploded 1,000 ft. in the air, disappointed 
him and so terrified Worcester (Mass.) 
townspeople that they moved to prevent 
any further rocket shooting (Time, July 
29, 1929). Last week better news came 
when it was announced that Daniel Gug- 
genheim, air-minded philanthropist, had 
given Rocketeer Goddard $25,000 for ex- 
periments, would give him $75,000 more 
in the next three years if needed. 

Thus funded, Dr. Goddard will now set 
to building powerful rockets which will 
carry aloft barometers, thermometers, air 
sampling traps. When the rocket’s fuel is 
exhausted a parachute will open, the rocket 
will fall gently to the earth without dam- 
aging the instruments. 

For fuel, bald, reserved Physicist God- 
dard, 47, once utilized common black 
powder, found it lacked power, then de- 
veloped a new fuel. One pound of his new 
propellant, an explosive mixture of liquid 
hydrogen and oxygen, is equivalent to 50 
Ibs. of gun powder. 

Small Goddard rockets utilizing this 
fuel have been weighted, ignited, allowed 
to rise a measurable distance. Only in 
this way may accurate rocket data be 
gathered. Dr. Goddard declines to con- 
firm reports that he is now building a new 
giant test rocket, soon to be sent skyward 
from a Government-loaned field at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
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ie THE FORD PLANE 
at The Ford plane is planned, constructed 
alr- and operated as a commercial trans- 
has 4 port. Built of corrugated aluminum 
. alloys, it has great structural strength 
{ and durability, and is most econom- 
iLO- ical to maintain in operation. The uni- 
ied. formity of its material is determined 
of by scientific test. All planes have three 
’ motors in order to insure reserve 
“Lor power to meet and overcome emer- 
nan gencies. The engines may be Wright, 
her Pratt & Whitney or Packard Diesel, 
dis- totaling from 675 to 1275 horse-power. 
of Ford planes have a cruising range of 
0 from 580 to 650 miles at speeds be- 
tween 55 and 135 miles per hour. Loads 
ing carried from 3630 to 6000 pounds. 
vith A The capacity of these planes is 9 to 
¢ 15 passengers and a crew of two (pilot 
to and assistant). Planes can be equipped 
lose with a buffet, toilet, running water, 
nks electric lights, adjustable chairs. 
To The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
een all-metal plane is exceptionally low— 
$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 
on Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
city motored, all-metal plane in all models, 
ings 
tion = 
re- 
iter- 
how . ae: 
a) Over sea or over land , . . safely and swiftly to the destination 
ited 
ss.) Wirn airplanes flying a total of 83,000 miles daily in the n 
july United States, it is not surprising that records frequently 
ene go by the board unheralded by newspapers. Several recent 
xug- performances of Ford commercial planes deserve to be 
had . ee 
a emblazoned on the records as evidence of the efficiency of 
nore the tri-motored, all-metal transport... . 
A Ford all-metal, tri-motored Army plane flew 1140 
r set ‘ Ria e a 
will miles over land and sea from Miami to France Field, 
, air Panama Canal Zone, in 11 hours and 20 minutes, with a 
ca crew of four. In this record flight it passed through two 
cket . a] . ° 3 
ak. rain squalls and dodged another. The official report said. 
“Plane and engines functioned perfectly, so the flight was 
_ made without particular incident.” 
lack A . 
de- The “Firestone,” a Ford all-metal, tri-motored trans- 
new port plane, carrying five passengers and two pilots, flew 
.. from Jacksonville, Florida, to Akron, Ohio, 1015 miles, 
05 : ; : : 
with two stops, in 7 hours and 50 minutes actual flying 
this time, an average within a fraction of 130 miles an hour! 
ywed F . : 
i i Most notable of all is the record of Stout Air Lines 
a. be which have completed 1,000,000 miles of safe flight, carry- 
con- ing 107,000 passengers. 
new 
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FARM NEWS 


Bull 

From New York City, quote—“A cham- 
pion Guernsey bull dived into the harbor 
from a Staten Island ferry boat after chas- 
ing a truck driver and the ferry’s first 
mate all over the craft. It was the prop- 
erty of Lewis Satterthwaite of Newton, 
Pa., who was preparing to ship the animal 
to Europe. Several hours later the bull 
was found swimming in the bay. Wall 
Street is still wondering whether it is the 
same bull that left its midst last fall.” 

Significance: Think what a bull of a 
time some New Yorkers would have if 
they should come to the rich “Heart” 
region. (See below.) Here, are consider- 
ably more than half of all the cattle in the 
United States. Here, are bulls a-plenty— 
big bulls, wild bulls, pedigreed bulls— 


some bulls. 





' —< 
Gains 
Successful Farming is the only general 
farm magazine in the national field to 
show a gain in advertising lineage for the 
first six months of 1930. 


won 

We Like It 

If you perspired and sweltered the last 
week or so, and perhaps complained of the 
heat and “‘cussed’’ the weather—just keep 
in mind that these tropical days and 
nights have been a boon to the 1930 corn 
crop thruout the Heart region. In these 
fertile north central states, the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, more than three- 


fourths of all the corn in the U. S. is grown 
annually. These are the kind of days and 
nights that make the long ears of corn 
relished by the hog population of the 
Heart region. 



















Challenged 


4-H Club boys and girls, 800 of them at 
the annual national 4-H Club Camp held 
in Washington, D. C., were this year 
challenged by Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur Hyde. “For agriculture, as for 





ArTHUR M. HypE 


“Willions .. . fling a challenge to you.” 

every other industry, leadership will al- 
ways be the greatest need. . . . Millions 
of American farm families fling a chal- 
lenge to you. That challenge is that you 
devote the intelligence of your Heads, 
the vitality of your Health, the labor of 


Sources of farm CASH INCOME 
in the “HEART “ vegion 
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Not a One-Cropper 

The rise or fall of wheat and corn prices 
is sensational only because of the impor- 
tance given by newspapers to these smaller 
sources of farm income. 

While three-fourths of these crops are 
grown in the Heart region, they represent 
only 11 percent and 7 percent respec- 
tively of the total farm cash income of 
the prosperous Upper Mississippi Valley 
farmers. Diversification is the secret of 
their success. 


This Is the “Heart” Region 
The Upper Mississippi Valley 
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your Hands, and the purpose of your 
Heart to the leadership of the agriculture 
of the future.”’ 

The Pioneer. Successful Farming was 
the pioneer in supporting 4-H Club work. 
Today, thousands of young men and 
women living on farms who were started 
in club work thru the efforts of Successful 
Farming, now read it for the practical 
information it gives so that they may 
actually carry out the principles laid down 
by 4-H Clubs for better agriculture and 
better farm homes. 


Cheese Eaters, Hail! 

Up to this time there has been no way 
of putting a legible and permanent mark 
on cheese after it had been paraffined. 
Practical machinist John Barghausen of 
Dept. of Agriculture at Washington has 
perfected a machine to do this. 

It is proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the state of Wisconsin co-oper- 
ate in putting on the market a grade of 











aged fancy cheese to be known as “United 
States fancy aged American cheese.”’ It is 
proposed to use the marking device only 
on cheese at least four months old at the 
time it is graded. Cheese eaters can be 
sure of always getting the same quality 
when they call for it. 

Cheesed: More than three-fourths of all 
the cheese in the U. 8. is produced in the 
Heart region (see bottom, first column). 

a 


ae 
“Never Before”’ 

Says Director Anderson, State College, 
South Dakota, ‘‘ Never before has educa- 
tion been needed in farming as it is 
needed now, and the need will be even 
greater in the future. The successful 
farmer of today must be alert to meet 
changing conditions. Our coming agricul- 
ture will require one continuous adjust- 
ment to meet changing conditions. Infor- 
mation and education are increasingly 
necessary. 

Significance: Farmers of today want 
practical farm information. They place 
their confidence in Successful Farming 
because they know, from its unchanging 
editorial policy of giving up-to-the-minute 
farm information, that it is the authority 
in the farming field, and that it is sincere 
in its efforts to help real farm people 
maintain high living standards. 


Outside the Heart 

Cotton is carrying a load of farm ex- 
penses too heavy to permit profitable 
production, according to commissioner of 
agriculture, J. C. Holton. He suggests 
that the production of feed crops and the 
addition of other sources of income will 
make farming in the state of Mississippi 
more profitable and “at the same time 
remove the tragedy of over-production 


that is now threatening the entire Cotton 
Belt.” 








: a 
Farming Is Regional 

Says Secretary Hyde: ‘There is no in- 
dustry in America which is more highly 
competitive than agriculture. Agriculture 
competes not only with the living stand- 
ards and production costs of foreign na- 
tions, but it competes also with producers 
of substitute crops in our own country and 
with living standards of other sections of 
our country. 

“There is no such thing as a localized 
agriculture. Different sections of the 
country have different agricultural prob- 
lems, but farming is not a_ localized 
industry.” 

Significance: The needs of farmers are 
not similar thruout the nation, nor are 
they governed by state lines. Successful 
Farming stands out as the only farm 
magazine that recognizes and serves ex- 
clusively the needs of farming as prac- 
ticed best in the rich Upper Mississippi 
Valley—the Heart region. 


Time, Contents 
August 18, You will find ‘““Farm News,’ 
page opposite Business and Finance. 
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Rate Revision 


Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made drastic changes in the 
U. S. railway rate system—a structure as 
vitally important as it is complex. Two 
reports, appearing simultaneously, revised 
the class rates* in the East and in the 
West, added some $52,000,000 to the 
future annual revenues of the railroads. 
The new rates go into effect Nov. 1, 1930. 

West. The Western revision, which ap- 
plies only to Western Trunk Line Territory 
(bounded by Lake Michigan, Canada, the 
Rockies, Southern Kansas and Missouri), 
is in general a straight upward revision 
that will mean $12,000,000 more annual 
revenue to the Western trunk lines. Rates 
on certain agricultural commodities, how- 
ever, were not raised. This is a negative 
application of the famed Hoch-Smith 
Resolution, whose positive application—- 
which would mean actual lowering of 
present rates on farm products—was held 
unconstitutional in a recent U. S. Supreme 
Court decision. The Western rate struc- 
ture has long been in need of revision. 

East. The Eastern revision applies to 
“Official Territory” (east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio, including New 
England). Its purpose: to remove rate 
discriminations between population centres 
and producing areas. Most fundamental 
changes are those made in Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory (which mainly includes New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia). 
The rate system that has prevailed there 
for 54 years is overthrown in favor of a 
more consistent and harmonious system 
based chiefly on distance. The rest of 
Official Territory already has this distance 
basis, which is the basis used by the 
I. C. C. in all its general rate revisions. 
Though by no means all the changes are 
upward, the Eastern roads will probably 
see $40,000,000 increase in their annual 
revenues. 

Authors. No cry of “Author! Author!” 
went up on the appearance of the I. C. C.’s 
reports. Yet such a cry might well have 
resounded, for the reports are of first im- 
portance to industry. Evidence of this 
is the fact that the I. C. C.’s biggest guns 
were selected to write them. Rotund Frank 
McManamy, once an engineer on the Pere 
Marquette, now Chairman of the I. C. C., 
wrote the Western report. Author of the 
vital Eastern report is Joseph Bartlett 
Eastman, in many ways the outstanding 
member of the Commission. As Justices 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis D. 
Brandeis are to the Supreme Court, so 
Commissioner Eastman is to the I. C. C.: 
a constant liberal dissenter from the con- 
clusions of his conservative colleagues. He 
is said to carry more railroad statistics in 
his head than any other man in the U. S. 
His dissenting opinions are famed in rail- 
road circles where he has much prestige, 
especially in New England. Remarkable is 
it that he should be well thought of by rail- 
road men, for his views are often “radical.” 
He believes in government operation of 
the railways, for instance, and he has 





*Class rates apply to commodities having high 
unit value and moving in limited quantities 
(canned goods, automobiles, hats) as opposed 
to such bulk commodities as coal, ore, grain. 


strongly urged legislation to curb the power 
of railroad holding companies. Son of a 
Presbyterian minister, he was graduated 
from Amherst in 1904. He owns no auto- 
mobile; hence walks to work. President 
Wilson appointed him to the I. C. C., in 
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EASTMAN OF THE I. C. C. 
Author! Author! 


1918, and he was reappointed by President 
Harding. When he came up for reappoint- 
ment last December, certain Senators 
objected to him because he did not always 
agree with his colleagues. Perhaps because 
of this objection, President Hoover re- 
appointed him for six years more. 


Baltimore on the High Seas 


Booming is Baltimore, third greatest 
U. S. seaport, where Procter & Gamble re- 
recently located their new $5,000,000 fac- 
tory (Time, June 16). Last week the 
birth of a promising infant, Baltimore 
Mail Steamship Co., was announced. 

Controlled by Baltimore interests, the 
company will establish next June the first 
direct trans-Atlantic passenger service out 
of Baltimore since the War. Freight and 
mail (the company has an encouraging 
governmental mail contract) will be the 
most important revenue sources. The com- 
pany will operate five oil-burning ships 
between Baltimore and Hamburg, must 
build others to hold its mail contract. 
These the U. S. Shipping Board, pleased 
at Baltimore’s maritime enterprise, sold 
for $30,000 apiece; went further last 
week and awarded Baltimore Mail a gen- 
erous loan ($6,540,000 at 3%) to be used 
for reconditioning the ships. 

Potent are the interests behind Balti- 
more Mail, which is capitalized at $10,- 
000,000. President is Donald Symington, 
head of Baltimore Trust Co. Operating 
vice president is John M. Franklin, able 
son of able Philip A. S. Franklin of Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co. fame, and 
vice president of Roosevelt Steamship Co. 
This latter company is much involved in 
Baltimore Mail. With Baltimore Trust Co., 


it led in organizing the new line, and the 
mail contract is in its name. Baltimore’s 
two trunk railroads, Pennsylvania and Bal- 
timore & Ohio, are also represented among 
the line’s directors. Pennsylvania has a 
financial interest, will supply rail connec- 
tions, will let the new line dock at its 
Canton Co. Terminal, where about $5,000,- 
ooo will be spent on improvements. 


—@—— 
Gasoline Truce 


“Effective Saturday morning July 12, at 
the opening of business, the Standard Oil 
Company of California will restore its 
prices for gasoline to levels prevailing 
prior to the beginning of the so-called price 
war. . . . The Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia announces as a policy that it will 
not sell its products to... the dealer 
who cuts his prices.” 


Thus a fair prospect of a truce in the 
West Coast oil war was born last week. 
Just why Standard of California should 
belittle the conflict as “the so-called price 
war” was not clear. The war scattered 
gasoline prices on the Pacific Coast over 
a range of from o¢ to 193$¢ per gallon. 
It caused gasoline to be sold last week in 
San Francisco for 7¢, in Los Angeles for 
6¢, in Tacoma for 8¢, and in Seattle for 
nothing—an enthusiastic dealer giving 
away five gallons of gas to every motorist 
who had his oil changed. In California the 
State Tax alone is 3¢ per gallon. For a 
time people were buying gasoline and 
storing it in their bathtubs, which alarmed 
the Fire Prevention Bureau. Many a gas 
station proprietor has speedily approached 
ruin these last few weeks. The war was 
one between the big oil companies and 
the smaller “independents.” Which group 
started it was uncertain, but certain it 
was that both parties were heartily sick 
of the battle, would rejoice exceedingly 
if mighty Standard of California should 
succeed in restoring peace and order. 

To Macmillan Petroleum Corp., how- 
ever, and not to Standard went the glory 
of having first taken a stand against the 
price cuts. With due regard to the Na- 
poleonic maxim that the best defense is 
an attack, Macmillan Petroleum, one of 
the independents, met the price-cutting 
threat by actually raising its prices. ‘““Com- 


. mencing on the morning of July 4th,” 


announced the company two weeks ago, 
“the price of Macmillan gasoline will be 
restored to 184¢ at the service station. 
. . . We confidently expect the purchasers 
of Macmillan gasoline to continue pur- 
chasing our product even though the price 
may exceed that of other brands while 
the gasoline war lasts. . . . We appeal to 
the public to back us up in the stand we 
are boldly taking for the good of the oil 
industry and the prosperity of our state.” 
The Macmillan expectations were not dis- 
appointed: sales fell off less than 3% 
after the price rise. President Raymond S. 
Macmillan announced his resolve to stick 
to his price until the end of the war. 
Meantime, Director Herbert H. Mac- 
millan asked for Federal intervention in 
the conflict. 


—— + — 
Eaton v. Campbell 


In Youngstown last week Cyrus Stephen 
Eaton, large stockholder in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., offered $12,000,000 
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cash for 100,000 shares of Youngstown 
stock. Though the offer was promptly re- 
fused, as Mr. Eaton must have known that 
it would be, this was an adroit counter- 
attack on the part of the Eaton forces who 
have gone into court to prevent consum- 
mation of the Youngstown-Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. merger voted by Youngstown 
stockholders on April 11. White-haired, 
76-year-old James Anson Campbell, 
Youngstown chairman and leader of the 
Youngstown pro merger party, had testi- 


| fied that Mr. Eaton, in questioning the 
| legality of the merger, was preventing 


Youngstown from proceeding with the 
construction of a new mill. Thereupon 
Harry Crawford, Eaton attorney, made 


| the $12,000,000 offer, pointed out that 





with the money secured by this trans- 
action Youngstown could immediately be- 
gin work on the new mill and that Mr. 
Eaton could not therefore be accused of 
interfering with Youngstown progress. 
When Mr. Campbell refused to sell at 120, 
said that the stock should be sold at 133, 
Mr. Crawford triumphantly pointed out 
that for purposes of the Youngstown-Beth- 
lehem merger, Youngstown stock had been 


| valued only at $110. 








Quizzed and scolded by Eaton attorneys, 
Mr. Campbell was confronted by various 
discrepancies in statements made by him 
last April during the hectic and disputed 
ratification of the Bethlehem deal by 
Youngstown stockholders. He finally an- 
nounced that he “didn’t give a damn” 
what he had said in other depositions, that 
he “didn’t care” what he may have testi- 
fied to, that he was now trying to tell 
the truth as he understood it. In April 
Mr. Campbell had said that on Jan. 2 he 
told President Eugene Gifford Grace of 
Bethlehem that Youngstown was free to 
negotiate with Bethlehem because a pend- 
ing Youngstown-Inland Steel Co. merger 
had been called off. As a matter of fact, 
the Youngstown-Inland merger was not 
officially abandoned until Jan. 8 or Jan. ro. 


The main Eaton line of attack last week 
centered on attempts to show that the 
Youngstown - Bethlehem merger gave 
Youngstown stockholders no fair deal and 
that in urging it Mr. Campbell had been 
strongly influenced by pro-Bethlehem in- 
terests. Eaton attorneys emphasized the 
fact that Henry G. Dalton, who had sat 
in with Mr. Campbell in meetings with 
Mr. Grace, was a director of Bethlehem 
as well as of Youngstown. It was also 
brought out that Pickands, Mather & Co., 
ore firm of which Mr. Dalton is a partner 
and which was active in the purchase of 
Youngstown stock proxies voted in favor 
of the Bethlehem merger, had received 
from Bethlehem a loan of $800,000 to 
replenish current cash drained by proxy 
purchases. Mr. Dalton testified that this 
loan had been repaid within a few days, 
testified also that Mr. Grace had regarded 
the loan as a “mistake” because it might 
be “misunderstood.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Campbell clung firmly 
to the position that he was entirely and 
solely responsible for the Youngstown- 
Bethlehem merger, that he had foreseen a 
bad year coming and was eager only to 
get good terms for his stockholders while 
he could still do his negotiating on the 
basis of Youngstown’s prosperous 1929 
season. As Youngstown was last week 
running at only about 60% of capacity, 
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It brings every department 


before your eyes... 
3 every day 


AN you set your business 

course for the future without 
an actual knowledge of present 
conditions? 


Can you make sound decisions 
on the basis of weekly or monthly 
reports that may be stale? 


Many executives are keen enough 
to move fairly well in the right di- 
rection in spite of such handicaps. 
But thousands of others have turned 
to Elliott-Fisher for a truly accu- 
rate method of business control. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Elliott-Fisher strengthens their 
judgment with up-to-the-minute 
figure-facts. Elliott-Fisher gives 
them every morning at nine o'clock 
a boiled-down report of the status 
of each department to date. Orders, 
inventories, sales billed, bank 
balances, accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, shipments, consign- 
ments cannot change their status 
without being instantly noted. 


Increases capacity of your 
present staff 


The Elliott-Fisher method does 
not call for adding a single name 


The Elliott-Fisher flat 
surface accounting- 
writing machine 





Name. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’ == 


Address _ 


The magic 
crystal 


0 
modern 
business 


to your payroll. It actually saves 
you money by increasing the 
capacity of your present staff. And 
it fits in readily with your present 
system of accounting. 


Mail coupon 


Won't you let us tell you about 
the important job that Elliott-Fisher 
is doing for hundreds of firms? 
The coupon below will bring you 
full information promptly. 









General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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At Waihi or 
Director’s Desk 


a Bent Back Means 
FATIGUE | 


Doore chairs | 
eliminate needless fatigue. They build | 
health —energy — new punch. Being 
scientifically designed to induce cor- 
rect posture they permit your body to 
function normally at work. They are 
fitted to your personal physical require- 
ments by experts—men whose knowl- 
edge of posture seating has enabled 
them, with these famous chairs, to 
increase the production of employees 
and employers alike as much as 20%. 

We invite you to sit ina new Alumi- 
num Do/More Chair just two weeks 
at our expense. If you do not notice a 
definite difference in your work—a new 
vigor, greater mental alertness—you 
will not be asked to buy. Write for 
the name of nearest representative. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
601 Do/More Block Elkhart, Indiana 


0/MORE 
IDEA OF SEATING 


tcATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
el 

















Send for Treatise 


Simply attach this to your 
letterhead and we will send 
you an interesting scientific 
treatise on posture, ““A Word 
on the Executive's Physical 
Power.” Also information 
on the new line of beautiful 
aluminum Do/More chairs. 





Model 
No. 516 
Sor Executives 


Mr. Campbell had certainly looked ac- 
curately into the future. The week closed 
with attorneys for the two factions at- 
tempting to draw up a bill of facts agreed 
to by both sides, thus endeavoring to 
hasten proceedings which seemed likely to 
be prolonged for many more weeks. 





—- 


Deals & Developments 

I. T. & T. Activity was noted last week 
on International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.'s. Rumanian and Chinese fronts: on 


& Co. are the lowest in ten years.” Cause: 
suggested in President Everitt’s statement 
that “we are placing orders for millions of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise at the new 
low commodity levels.” Effects: in Wall 
Street the fact that the price cuts came on 
the same day revived months-old talk of a 
Sears, Roebuck-Montgomery, Ward mer- 
ger. 

Mass Vacation. Last week 75.000 em- 
ployes of Western Electric Co. went on 
their vacations, an exodus of Biblical pro- 
portions. Skeleton crews will keep West- 
ern Electric’s plants from falling apart, 





Keystone 
Sears, Rorepuck’s Woop 

“Prices . . . lowest in ten years.” 
the former, victory; on the latter, defeat. 
Rumania’s new King Carol approved the 
telephone monopoly granted the I. T. & T. 
by Parliament. The monopoly agreement 
is drawn up along the lines of the I. T. & T. 
Spanish concession. In China, on the other 
hand, the National Government last week 
termed invalid the franchise recently ac- 
quired by I. T. & T. to operate the tele- 
phone system in the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession in 
Shanghai. The Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications wants to take over these 
systems for the Government. ‘“The 
Union of Chinese Telephone Subscribers” 
planned a telephone boycott. 

Eating. Jubilantly, the William Alex- 
ander Barber interests, which last year 
wrested control of Childs Co. (lunch 
rooms) from the Childs family, announced 
last week a 100% rise in first-six-months 
earnings for 1930 over 1929. Though gross 
has declined slightly, net has more than 
doubled: from 68¢ a share in 1929 to 
$1.35 a share in 1930. Weeding out of 
unprofitable restaurants, economies in 
management, are responsible. 

Mail Order Cut. To his 10,000,000 
customers President George Bain Everitt 
of Montgomery, Ward & Co. wrote 1o,- 
000,000 letters last week. Gist of the let- 
ters was that prices had been cut drasti- 
cally, time payments would henceforth be 
allowed on purchases of $25 and over. At 
once President Robert E. Wood of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. told reporters: “Prices in 
the new autumn catalog of Sears, Roebuck 


Keystone 


MONTGOMERY, WARD'S EVERITT 
“Reason: . the new low commodity 
levels.” 


will handle emergency orders for electrical 
equipment. 

Profits. Two huge holding companies 
last week revealed proportionately huge 
profits. Transamerica Corp., holding com- 
pany for the $1,167,116,000 worth of 
banks that Amadeo Peter Giannini man- 
aged to gather together before he retired 
this year, in its 1929 earnings statement, 
set down its net profit for the year at 
$67,316,000, or nearly $3 per share on the 
24,000,000 shares outstanding (now selling 
at $26). However, the management holds 
“it would be lacking in ordinary business 
prudence” to ignore the current depression, 
plans to cut the October quarterly divi- 
dend from 4o¢ to 25¢ a share. 

United Founders Corp., the $327,389,- 
coo holding company which controls 
American Founders Corp. and many an- 
other utility holding company, showed 
net profits of $5,442,000 in its report for 
the first six»months of 1930, or 77¢ per 
share on the 8,650,671 shares outstanding 
(now selling at $20). It also, and for the 
first time, opened its portfolio to the pub- 
lic and listed its holdings: a 14-in. long 
column of bank, railroad, industrial, in- 
vestment, utility shares, most of them well 
up into the thousands. 

Lay-off. Declining traffic is closing 
down many a railroad repair shop these 
days. B. & O., with 300 locomotives 
stored away in perfect condition, plans to 
close its large general shops from July 1 
to 21. Last week New York Central an- 
nounced the closing of its twelve heavy 
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repair shops from July 19 to Aug. 4. 
ent ' Socialist Soup. Last week the em- 


of ployes of the $1,500,000 Columbia Con- 
aged serve Co., which makes soup, found them- 
all selves owners of 51% of the common A n D TO m oO R RO WwW 
-_ stock, perfectly able, if they so desired, - P 
fa to discharge the president. Their rise to uy that husines 
er control began in 1917 when the Brothers 

Hapgood inherited the plant. Famed for 
veal his liberal views is Brother Norman Hap- eae : os : 
on good, onetime editor of Colliers, Minister Striking in beauty of design and finish, this new 
“nl ve a et oe hwy ys BERLOY line appeals to all who take pride in 
anal iam P. has been less publicized, but it is 
art, he, as president of pecan who has efficient, attractive office equipment. @, Greater 


put Columbia Conserve in a class with 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. (paper 
goods) and Filene’s (William) Sons Co. 
(Boston dept. store) as an industrial de- 
mocracy experiment.* Employes are paid 
according to their needs rather than their 
abilities, a married stenographer perhaps 
getting more than an unmarried sales 
manager. Last year the company did a 
$1,000,000 business, of which $163,000 
remained as net profit after all employe 
stockholders had received their dividends. 


strength than ever before attained in any filing 
unit comes from the new reinforced method of 
construction. Greater capacity, lower filing cost 
per inch. @, With its advanced principle of ball 
bearing roller suspension, this modern BERLOY 
line gives quicker, quieter drawer action... 
drawers remove, interchange instantly .. speeding 
operations. Profit by seeing it at your BERLOY 


retailer's betore you buy. @, Made by The Berger 


Manufacturing Company at Canton, Ohio. 
Branch offices at New 
York - Philadelphia - 
- Boston - Cleveland 
Chicago - St. Louis - 
- - Minneapolis - - Los 
Angeles, and Export 
Department at Can- 
ton, Ohiow + % @ 


Free Wheeling 
The first of many impending innova- 
tions in automotive design appeared last 
week. For its new “free wheeling” prin- 
ciple Studebaker claimed much: 12% sav- 
ing on gas, 20% saving on oil, clutch not 
needed except in starting and _ backing, 
smoother riding, no “piling up” of the 
motor. | 
Basic principle of “free-wheeling”: | 
When the car rolls faster than the engine 
oi is turning over, the rear wheels are auto- 
matically disengaged from the engine. Bi- 
cycle makers long ago incorporated this 
lity principle in the “coaster” brake. In the 
automobile it amounts to an automatic 
shifting to neutral whenever the engine 














rical threatens to act as a brake on the car. 
a When the engine is desired as a brake aig, 

. an auxiliary gear is ready for the purpose 
uge 









on the new Studebaker. 
SOR - Though an innovation among U. S. 









1 of cars, “free wheeling” is a commonplace Steel en yl 
nae abroad. It is standard or optional equip- egg 
tired ment on a long list of cars including the 
ae, Austin 12, Citroen, Humber, Chenard- 
ir at Walcker, Renault. Studebaker, which also 
1 the has announced a price-cut on its sixes, 
ling holds basic patents for its particular free- 
nolds wheeling device. 
— Another score for Studebaker is the ex- 
a cellent earnings record of its subsidiary, Steel Desks— 
divi- Pierce-Arrow. Sales for the first quarter a complete line 
i? of 1930 were 115% over 1929 figures; 
399, second quarter sales are expected to show 
trols a 33% gain over first quarter. To Stude- 
a baker President Albert Russell Erskine 
owed goes much of the credit. A man of figures 
: ca rather than a production man, he sowed ~ || 
: : $2,000,000 in 1928 in the then tottering | ——j~—— macnn 
eres Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., reaped $2,- 
r the 000,000 in Pierce-Arrow dividends for Steel Horizontal 
pub- Studebaker the next year. The record | Sections— unlimited 
long came to its latest climax with a recent combinations 
I, in- report that Pierce-Arrow now has $1,- 
1 well 000,000 in the bank after having paid off 
— all bank loans, 
these *William P. is father of Powers Hapgood, 
ytives handsome and ardent Socialist. While working 
. hard on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, Powers met 
ins to another fiery Socialist, Mary Donovan, mar- 
uly I ried her. Their first child they decided to name 
il an- Bartolomeo (Vanzetti’s first name). When the : 
heavy child turned out to be a girl, they resource- Steel Shelving— 





fully named her “Barta.” for all requirements 
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—to Strategic 
KANSAS CITY 


“(QM HeErE are the brightest spots on today’s business map? Kansas City is one. Year 


after year, regardless of general conditions, businesses located in Kansas City expand 


and grow in response to the demand of 19 million people for service and economical 


delivery. In subnormal times, Kansas City branch plants frequently show profits when 


houses in other cities are struggling to break even. § Business goes along steadily in 


Kansas City, in a territory of diversified production that keeps on buying. 9 If you do 


not know the Kansas City of 1930, you owe it to yourself and your business to get 


Se oe ee ae ee ee 


Never in any period in its history has 
Kansas City witnessed such construction 
activity in its downtown area. Scarcely a 
block in the retail district without one 
or more multi-story buildings erected 
within the last year, now under construc- 
tion or contracted to be started this year. 
Just completed, the world’s largest bus 
terminal, covering an entire block and 
reaches a height of eleven stories. Now 


N E W 


Steadily, new industries are coming to 
Kansas City to cultivate this 19-million- 
market more intensively, more econom- 
ically. Industries bound to other centers 
for generations are finding Kansas City 
profitably receptive to their products. 
Until 1930, volume cigar production was 
confined to a relatively few centers. To- 
day, the world’s largest cigar factory, 
that of the American Cigar Company, is 








under construction, another block-square 
structure to house the Southwest's long 
distance telephone service headquarters. 
§ Practically every new building was 
financed with capital from other sections 
by investors who investigated and deter- 
mined on Kansas City as one of the 
nation’s soundest cities, not only today 
but for many years to come. 


"Oe 2am 1 4 5 


operating in Kansas City. Until a few 
years ago, textile production was little 
known to the Middle West. Today it is 
a 100-million-dollar industry in Kansas 
City. § Industry here finds every produc- 
tion advantage, plus this market of 19 
million people reached more economically 
from Kansas City than from any other 
metropolis. 
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Conditions 


- | Location— 


’| 1S PROSPERING 


i. acquainted. Construction is at its height. Industry after industry, at the end of the first 


















d half of the year, showed sales records equalling or surpassing the first six months of 1929. 








More of the nation’s capital is being invested in Kansas City construction and industry toda 
al § J J y 
a than ever before. And Kansas City has no unemployment problem. 9 This situation at a 
} time when other sections are hesitating foreteJls continued and increasing prosperity for 
n 
0 manufacturing organizations able to serve Kansas City’s 19-million-territory from Kansas 
ot City. § You ought to have the details—they will be sent to you gladly. 
* The buying public no longer can be prove that commodities can be delivered 
served adequately and economically from more economically to one-seventh of 
5 remote distances. One by one, indus- the nation’s population from Kansas 
“i tries are moving fo their principal mar- City than from any other industrial city 
ed kets. They are discovering that west of §New industries are now needed in 
ns the Mississippi a populous territory pre- Kansas City to round out its manufac- 
-r- fers to spend its purchase money at turing production and provide locally 
he home, and they are making themselves made commodities that now must be 
ay an actual part of this market. § Com- purchased elsewhere. § Your production 
parative freight rates in all classifications may meet one of those needs. 
LET'S LCOK AT THE FACTS standable survey of every phase of the production and 
K Cc ll — h marketung of your line in Kansas City. § If you merely 
ansas City will not misicad you. Either you can wish at this time preliminary information on the Kan- 
operate profitably here, or you cannot. If profitably, C k wr bel If ish 
you will be an asset to Kansas City. If not, a liability. Sine seen Ce Se COS ee. | re ee 8 
Ww §1f you are a sound, going concern, this organization confidential survey, write us on your business letter- 
tle will place the facts Selese you. In the strictest confi- head as indication of bona fide interest—without obli- 
‘ dence, competent engineers will give you an_ under- gation, of course. 
is 
as INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IC 


; INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 
19 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Uy KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am 
MISSOURI 


interested in the —_ industry. 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


City State 
{I saw your advertisement in TIME} 
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The New Pictures 


Lost Gods (Epic). The lecture that 
goes with this travelog is not particularly 
good and the photography is only fair, but 
the material itself is so fascinating that 
Lost Gods becomes one of the best current 
illustrations of the educative function of 
the cinema. It is a record of the expedi- 
tion, supervised by the Algiers Museum, of 
the travels in Libya of Archeologist 
Count Byron Khun de Prorok, whose ex- 
cavations are made conceivable to non- 
archeological audiences by the explanation 
that he is looking for the golden tomb of 
the White Goddess of the Sahara. Some 
of the things his camera sees are “the 
Wall Street of Carthage,” a bleak row of 
empty stone buildings; amphitheatres 
where the lions of Libya enjoyed Chris- 
tians; the place where Cato committed 
suicide; a strange unknown city called the 
City of Fear, buried in the middle of the 
Sahara. The houses of this city, built in a 
country where in modern times rain never 
falls, were made entirely of sand and mud 
and stood eight stories high. There is a 
palace equipped with a complete heating 
plant; in the tomb of a dancing girl 
buried 2,000 years ago are a vanity case, 
a variety of rouges, mirrors, jewels, phials 
of perfume; 7,000 vases contain the skele- 
tons of children sacrificed to some forgot- 
ten god; in a golden tomb lies the skele- 
ton of a dead white woman who was part 
queen and part divinity. As Count de 
Prorok’s party cross the desert in specially 
equipped cars? they meet a contemporary 
Caucasian tribe whose beautiful women 
wear no veils but whose men veil their 
faces and use rouge from boyhood. 

oi aa 


Anybody’s War (Paramount). This 
rambling comedy involving two colored 
men (“Moran & Mack”) and a Sealyham 
terrier in the U. S. Army is quietly and 
deftly directed by Richard Wallace. Other 
pictures like this have often degenerated 
into a series of disconnected gags, but Wal- 
lace keeps the action moving along, and 


when nothing else is happening entertains 
the spectator simply by his manipulation 
of photography. The activities of the dog- 
catcher of Buford, Tenn., his dog Deep 
Stuff and his best friend, persuaded to 
join by a recruiting sergeant who mentions 
easy eating, sleeping and band music, 
seem to have humorous possibilities. But 
Anybody’s War is only mildly funny. The 
trouble is partly the interjection of an 
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the Moran & Mack badinage lacked con- 
tinuity, some critics still think that Moran 
& Mack were much funnier than Amos 
*’n Andy. Last December Moran broke up 
the team. He said Mack was paying him 
only $200 a week with a $50 bonus, and 
$150 for each phonograph reoord, though 
the team was averaging $5,000 a week with 
their famed lines about the early bird, 
about olives, about “very close” veins, 
about Adam & Eve. A Los Angeles court 
ruled that Mack, as originator and owner 
of the team, had complete right to adjust 
Moran’s salary and to use the team name 


Bert Swor & CHarLes E. SELLERS 


. olives, birds, very close veins. 


unnecessary love-story, and partly that 
Bert: Swor, who takes Moran’s old part in 
the team, acts merely as a feeder to Mack. 
Best shot: X-ray of a stomach containing 
a pair of dice and a fish-hook. 


The team of George Searcy (Moran) 
and Charles E. Sellers (Mack) worked 
together in vaudeville and revues for 
twelve years. They were famed as the 
leading blackface pair in the U. S. long 
before the rise of Freeman F. Gosden 
(Amos) and Charles J. Correll (Andy), 
who two years ago earned $100 a week 
and who this year received a guarantee of 
$350,000 for their forthcoming RKO pic- 
ture, Check and Double Check. Although 





Twenty-Fourth Year 
THE ALEXANDER FUND 


Ninety-Third Quarterly Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividends ranging from 


6% to 21% per annum payable August Ist have 


been declared on the various series. The Fund 
Owns its investments outright. It has no debts. 


Its shares may be subscribed for or with- 
drawn at any time at their liquidation value. 


Total Assets $3,500,000.00 


Apply for Booklet T 


1228 Land Title Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





in billboards. Moran & Mack have had a 
regular radio job only once—2o weeks on 
the Majestic Hour program in 1928 at 
$2,500 per week. Amos ’n Andy put radio 
work before all other calls on their serv- 
ices and are guaranteed $100,000 per year 
by National Broadcasting Co. 

The Dawn Patrol (First National). 
People who are amused at the way rival 
producers imitate each other’s master- 
pieces, do not always realize the salutary 
effect of this convention of plagiarism on 
the industry at large. Undoubtedly The 
Dawn Patrol was influenced, even frankly 
inspired, by Journey’s End. Undoubtedly 
also it is a better picture, because its de- 
visers have stuck to their model, than it 
would have been if they had depended on 
independent inspiration. It is a War pic- 
ture dealing with aviators, but the usual 
framework of such efforts has been drawn 
into a tense believable story, without a 
woman in the cast, without formal plot, 
without undue sentimentality. The action 
concerns Richard Barthelmess’ dislike for a 
superior officer who seems to have a talent 
for sending young aviators to death need- 
lessly. When he is moved into the officer’s 
job he finds that he has to do the same 
thing in much the same way. In the end he 
sacrifices his own life for another flyer’s. 
but his motive is strong enough to make 
the tragedy legitimate. Except for a sing- 
ing-bee at the aviation base, when the 
officers sit around with glasses and salute 
death vocally, and an impossible scene in 
which Barthelmess is rescued from behind 
the enemy lines, The Dawn Patrol is ex- 
citing. It contains some of the best air 
photography ever made. Good shots: 
German troops shot down from the air, 
falling where they stand manning the anti- 
aircraft guns; German munition centre de- 
molished by bombs from an English plane. 
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N JANUARY of this year a monthly magazine 
[ was launched. Such an event is always a risky 
affair. And this magazine was utterly without 
precedent. For one thing, its price was $10 the 
year—for the simple reason that it could not hope 
to become self-supporting at a lower figure. 

A far more serious question concerned the con- 
tent of the magazine. Its subject was Business. 
And Business had never been much of a subject 
for high-class magazines. This was notrade-paper. 


This was no investment counselor. This, it ap- - 


peared, had no practical function whatever. It 
merely described, discussed, portrayed Business as 
other magazines for a century have discussed 
Sport or Art or Letters or Society. 

Furthermore, it was a bad time to talk about 
Business, especially business in the large. The 
country was settling down to its first sizeable de- 
pression in nearly a decade. People were inclined 
to count their own pennies instead of the national 
wealth. Under such circumstances appeared Vol. 
I, No. 1, of Fortune. 

Its public reception has been, in a word, phe- 
nomenal. Oldtime publishers can scarcely believe 
that every day since the day Vol. I, No. 1, ap- 
peared, an average of 75 people have written in to 
without any solicitation whatever. 
Today there are more than 30,000 subscribers, 
most of them having subscribed on the prompt 
recommendation of some other subscriber. 

When something so unusual happens, one asks 
why. The general answer is simple. The story of 
FortTUNE is worth knowing because the story 





subscribe 


Fortune tells is worth knowing. It tells the story 
of American Industrial Civilization. These last 
decades America has been busy creating a world 
lavishly new in detail and colossal in total effect. 
For the first time, detail and effect meet in For- 
TUNE. 

Obviously so great a movement of mankind has 
not hitherto gone unnoticed. Publicists have 
written essays, the statisticians have come nobly 
into their own, poets and artists have recorded 
their reactions, usually unhappy, which arise from 





TIME 


their misunderstandings. ForruNE set out to 
photograph by photographic film and _ photo- 
graphic word. And sometimes to penetrate. 

To be specific, as Fortune is specific, let us 
record some examples. That first issue photo- 
graphed the orchid, for the orchid had long since 
ceased to be the private vanity of Jay Gould and 
is made available to thousands of customers by a 
business capitalized at $2,500,000. And that same 
issue penetrated the seeming complexities of 
Branch Banking by what is still the definitive 
article on that subject—a subject which is funda- 
mental in the development of American society. 

In some respects the most notable American 
industrial achievement of the decade has been its 
rise to dominance in chemicals. The first adequate 
account of Allied Chemical & Dye appeared in 
Fortune for June. And the current issue contains 


the most detailed description ever printed of that 
ubiquitous, incredibly vast, and almost unknown 
corporation, the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Meat-packing, oil, aviation, railroads (eight pages 
of maps), cotton, copper, natural gas—these are 
some of the basic industries which have been 
examined in various chapters. 

Inseparably linked with the history of American 
Industrial achievement are men, and families of 
men, of genius and driving energy. ForTUNE has 
sketched the biographies of Arthur Curtiss James 
(Railroads), Rufus Lenoir Patterson (Cigar Ma- 
chines), Jesse Isidor Straus (Macy’s), twelve 
great chemists, John Ringling (Circus), Alfred 
Pritchard Sloan (Automobiles) and Daniel Cowan 
Jackling (Copper). In Fortune for May was 
presented the family tree of the Vanderbilts, in 
thé July issue, the story of the Guggenheims— 
America’s Rothschilds. 

In appearance FortTUNE can be compared with 
no other publication. Throughout the magazine, 
full color has been used to a degree never before 
known. Photographs of breath-taking excitement 
add to the fascination of FortTuNE’s story of 
American Industrial Civilization—a story worth 


knowing. 





Fortune 


TIME, INC., Publishers 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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A Story Worth Knowing 


TEN DOLLARBS THE YEAR 
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BullD FoR NOW 


but with an eye 
on the Future — 


AUSERMAN Movable Steel Partitions 
satisfy every present need. Modern in design 
and attractive in appearance, they create busi- 


ness settings of character and distinction. 


But their greatest advantage is the way they 
provide for future contingencies. Instantly adjust- 
able to changing demands, durable, strong, safe, 
they continue to effect economies long after 
plaster walls have been crumpled to dust and 
thrown away, long after wooden partitions have 


become splinters or have burned to embers. 





Hauserman Partitions are Permanent Assets. 


New buildings equipped with Hauserman Partitions or old ones after immovable 
wails are replaced with these modern movable partitions, are rendered attractive 
and modern for many long years to come. 


A phone call, letter, or wire to any of the branches below will bring a representa- 
tive quickly—wholly without obligation, of course. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY | 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 
6869 Grant Avenue ° ° a 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 
Convenient Factory Branches 
Newark Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Detroit 
Washington, D.C. 


Cleveland, Ohio | 


Hartford 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 


Chicago Pittsburgh New York Cleveland 


Send for 


this valuable 


FREE BOOK 





“Office Planning Studies“is a 
collection of architects’ draw- 





ings suggesting efficient lay- 


Houserman Partitions are quickly, ecsily installed without inter- 
fering with business routine. There's no dirt, fuss, or confusion. 


HAUSERMAN 


outs for units of various sizes. 


Send for your copy TODAY! 





THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me “Office Planning Studies” 


Ee et MOVABLE STEEL 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Escape 

In Eastview, N. Y., Oscar Williams, 
253-lb. chicken thief, escaped from jail, 
was recaptured four days later waddling 
along a road ten miles from the jail. Oscar 
Williams stated that he had been traveling 
by night, sleeping by day, thought he had 
covered “at least 100 miles.” 


Ride 

In Chicago, George Richardson, taxi- 
driver, was compelled by a robber to visit 
a succession of filling stations, at each one 
of which his fare committed a hold-up. 
After several hold-ups, the robber said: 
“When we get through, I’m going to kill 
you.” Terrified, George Richardson wrote 
a note saying, “I am taking myself for a 
ride. We're headed for Indiana Point. 
Help, Help,” dropped it on the road. A 
farmer found the note, telephoned a 
sheriif, who rescued George Richardson. 
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Prowler 

In Manhattan, Commissioner of Cor- 
rection Richard C. Patterson Jr. while in- 
specting a jail, was asked by the keeper 
what charge had brought him in. ‘Prowl- 
ing,” answered Commissioner Patterson. 
“Get in there,” said the keeper, locked 
Commissioner Patterson in a cell where he 
stayed for half an hour. 








Senator 

Near Newport, Fla., W. J. Singletary, 
Florida State Senator, set out to warn two 
brothers Sauls that they could cut no more 
timber on his land. The Sauls answered 
with gun-shots. Senator Singletary was 
taken to a hospital with both eyes shot 
out, bullet wounds in his back. 


Y 








Beverage 
In Atlanta, Annie Marina, 60-year-old 
Negress, guilty of drunkenness, admitted 
she had been drinking a beverage made by 
dissolving mothballs in gasoline. 
—— 





Dime 

In Chicago, surgeons saved the life of 
Wynan King, a sword swallower who had 
swallowed a dime. 





Nuisance 

In Cambridge, Mass. a crowd gathered 
to watch a man who, while washing win- 
dows on the ninth floor, was dancing a 
jig. Arrested for being a nuisance, the 
window washer, one James O'Reilly, as- 
serted that he could also eat razor blades 
or glass, chewed and swallowed an electric 
light bulb to prove it. 


——e 


Water-Baby 

At Manhattan, Joseph Stencel, aged 17 
months, crawled from his crib, peered into 
a pail of water, tumbled in, was retrieved 
half-drowned by Mother Stencel. 


Vv 








Service 

In Manhattan, when Fred Roth put 
three nickels in succession into a pay- 
station telephone and got no response, 
Fred Roth ran amok, ripped out the door 
of the booth, punched a policeman’s nose, 
landed in jail. 
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ANIMALS | SAFEGUARDING 


Spratt Award 


What U. S. dog performed the most 
heroic feat during the past six months? 
The Spratt’s Dog Food Co. wanted to 
know for publicity reasons and to award 
a gold medal. Last week the judges 
reached decision. 

To Brownie, a nine-month-old pooch of 
indeterminate breed living in Pasadena, 
Calif. went the prize. His deed: dragging 
his mistress, a 13 month-old child, from 
before an onrushing motor car. Explained 
one of the judges: “He was only a pup 
and it was the first time an emergency 
had arisen, but instinctively he knew what 
to do.” 

Some dogs honorably mentioned: 

Nina, police dog of Marietta, Pa., who 
led her master to the barn where he found 
Bess, a prize cow, strangling to death with 
her head caught in a hay rack. 

Pepper, a collie of Randalia, Iowa, who 
found 21 cows stranded on an island over 
which flood waters were rising, drove them 
into the stream, made them swim to safety. 

Prince, of Holbrook, Mass., who grabbed 
his two-year-old mistress by the seat of her 
rompers, pulled her from a railroad track 


just as an express was rounding the curve. | 
Babe, a collie-shepherd cross of St. | 


Louis, who, with the help of a stray puppy, 
fished a small boy out of a sewer. 

Ming and Skipper, Chows of Portland, 
Ore., who stood off a cougar while their 
mistress escaped. 


Mickey, a Florida terrier, who jumped | 


in front of his small master and took a 
diamond-back rattler’s bite. Mickey died. 





Diggers 


America’s Largest Planes 





with massive 58 x 14. 


Goodrich Silvertown 


Airplane Tires «. . 


Each year the calloused, potato-masher | 


snouts of pigs probe the earth of south- 
ern France, bring up $15,000,000 worth 
of truffles for the omelets, canapés, sauces, 


poultry dressings of world gourmets. No | 


ordinary packing house pigs are these ani- 
mals. They are usually as well trained, as 
highly esteemed as good quail dogs or 
fox hounds. 

Unleashed in an oak grove where truffles 
(warted, globular fungus growths) are 
found, they race madly about, start dig- 
ging furiously under the admiring eyes of 
their owners. Once the swine discover 
the fungus, a few inches under the ground 
the keeper must be alert and ready, unless 
he has an unusually fine animal. When 
keeper spies truffle, he slaps the pig on the 
snout with a rod, seizes the truffle, rewards 
the pig with a few acorns. 

While many peasants thus employ their 
own pigs for the digging, others subscribe 
to the new commercialism and turn the 
work over to owners of herds of digging 





The immensity of Silvertown Tires on the F-32 is evident 
from a look at the above photo 


pigs. Last week these herdowners began - 


their annual tour of Périgord, Carcassone, 
Florac, great truffle centres all, to make 
bookings for their pigs for the five-month 
period beginning in November. 
Well-trained truffle pigs will lift the 
truffles, of which they are passionately 
fond, to the surface, leave them untouched 


while they grunt for their acorns. Young | 
pigs get their first truffle-training from | 
their mothers, beginning at the age of one | 
| Windshields . . Hose . 


month: 


Goodrie 


Over 40 rubber articles for airplanes . . 
- Tubing . 








- Engine Mounts . . 


Giant Fokker F-32 Transport Ships 
operated by Western Air Express equipped 


5,000,000 MILES flown since 
1923 without a single passenger 
injured . . . a financial success on 
a par with its long record of safe 
performance. 

Western Air Express owes its 
exceptional advance in the avia- 
tion industry to carefully con- 
ducted operations—bothexecutive 
and mechanical—and the consis- 
tent use of the finest equipment 
available. 

And the finest equipment avail- 
able includes Silvertowns, of 
course, for the Western Air Ex- 
press knows from experience that 
Goodrich Tires give the maxi- 
mum in safety and long wear. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Established 1870, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


Rubber for 
Airplanes 


of{je another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Silvertown Tires . . Tail Wheels . . 
Crash Pads . . 


Streamline 


Accessories 
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HERE ON YOUR DESK 


OUR sales manager is in his 
office, making his report — 
but his voice comes clearly from 
a loud speaker in the little instru- 
ment on your desk .. . You sum- 


IN A SMALL WOODEN 


moned it—the instant you were 
ready to talk—with the flick ofa | 
key. @ Every moment of yourday 
you are in immediate voice-to- 
voice contact with your entire 


CABINET ¢ I§ THE 


office, through the DicTOGRAPH 
System of Interior Telephones. 
@ You can issue orders, hold 
conferences, get information, con- 
duct all the conversational details 


VOICE OF YOUR 


of business without once leaving 
your office or taking a man from 
his desk... The telephone 
switchboard is freed from inside 
calls and business is conducted 


ENTIRE OFFICE? 


with greater speed and concen- 
tration. @ It will take only a 
few moments to show you the 
DICTOGRAPH system in actual op- 
eration on your desk. A request 
will place you under no obliga- 
tion whatever . . . Consult the 
telephone directory for our ad- 
dress in your city or write to 
DIcToGRAPH Propucrts Co. INC. 
222 West 42nd Street, New York. 








DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM of 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


**T he Modern Miracle of Business” 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Thomas Alva Edison at his home in 
West Orange, N. J. was the recipient of 
the Rotary International Service Medal 
“in appreciation of a life of service to 
science, the arts, and humanity.” While 
newsmen, photographers, waited after the 
ceremony he told a story: a man who suf- 
fered from a liver complaint went to Los 





Tuomas ALVA EDISON 


. told about a strong liver. 


Angeles for cure, recovered, started a sani- 
tarium of his own. “Eighteen years after- 
ward, the man died,” declared Inventor 
Edison, “but before they could bury him 
his liver had got so strong they had to kill 
it with a club.” 





¢ 


On his annual London visit King Al- 
fonso XIII of Spain ate his meal in his 
favorite Spanish restaurant in Cavendish 
Square, dined on an annual dish, “Salad 
of the Gardens of Spain.” Concomitants: 
cold sliced chicken reposing on lemon- 
yellow hearts of lettuce, criss-crossed with 
ribbons of pimiento, topped by a mold of 
fruit salad—sliced oranges, large green 
Malaga grapes, thin strips of pineapple— 
all chilled and jelled in fruit juices. Gour- 
met Alfonso then finished the “Gardens” 
off with cubes of melon and succulent 
strawberries soaked in rare old sherry, en- 
joyed himself thoroughly. 





John Philip Sousa, returning to the 
U. S. from England, started down a com- 
panionway of the S. S. Leviathan at Man- 
hattan, tripped, sprawled five steps. Phy- 
sicians took two stitches in a bloody but 
not serious cut on his head. 

Elizabeth, 17, daughter of Senator 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg of 
Michigan, suffered lacerations on one 
hand and a bruised head when an auto- 
mobile in which she was riding at Grand 
Rapids collided with another. 











o--— 


Glenn Hammond Curtiss, aviation 


pioneer & tycoon, defendant in a $1,000,- 
ooo patent suit brought against him by 
Herring-Curtiss Co. at Rochester, N. Y. 
was stricken suddenly with appendicitis. 
After four physicians had pronounced him 
in danger, the plaintiffs agreed to allow 
Defendant Curtiss to leave Rochester, go 
to Buffalo for an appendectomy, which, 
though badly needed, was successful. 


ee ee 


Mrs. Eldridge Reeves Johnson, wife 
of the founder of Victor Talking Machine 
Co., on board a yacht anchored in the 
Johnson yacht basin at Bridgeboro, N. J., 
dropped a $2,000 bracelet overboard in 
20 ft. of water, hired a diver to hunt for it. 


en 





Amy Johnson, England-to-Australia 
solo flyer (Time, June 2 et seg.) boarding 
a ship for London, admitted she had been 
“bored to tears” by Australia’s adulation. 





Bertram Blanchard (“Bert”) Acosta, 
co-pilot on the Byrd trans-Atlantic flight 
in 1927, was released from jail at Mineola 
(L. I.) after serving five and one-half 
months of a six-month term for non- 
support of his wife and two children, who 
met him at the gates, welcomed him, took 
him home. 


a 
_—S 


Paul Mellon, son of Secretary Andrew 
William Mellon, arrived in the U. S. from 
Cambridge, England, where he has been 
studying in Clare College. During the 
summer vacation he will study business 
and banking under his father’s eye. Said 
he to Manhattan newshawks: “I do not 
think I would be a great success as a 
banker or industrialist. Commerce and 
banking hold no particular interest for 
me. ... Other members of my family 

. are better fitted than I am to look 
after the family interests. I have certain 
ideas of my own about the business of 
book publishing ... but I don’t think 
they will bear discussing now, especially 
since I have not been offered a job.” At 
Yale, Paul Mellon was on the staff of the 
Daily News, contributed to the Literary 
Magazine. 

er Sewer 

In England the British Home Office is- 
sued orders that if Earl Carroll, Broad- 
way producer on trial last week for 
obscenities in his Vanities, should leave 
the U. S. for Great Britain, he must not 
be permitted to land. “Ridiculous!” 
snorted Brother Norman Carroll at rumors 
that Producer Carroll might flee the law 
and the land. 


— aon 


Rear Admiral Cary Travers Gray- 
son, personal physician to President Wil- 
son, returned from England, revealed that 
David Lloyd George had told him: “The 
outstanding figure in America politically, 
in my judgment, is Owen D. Young. I 
should not be surprised to see him Presi- 
dent before I die.’’* 





*David Lloyd George is 67. 
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MEDICINE 


Cholera in the Philippines 


An outbreak of cholera in the Island of 
Bantayan, 300 mi. southeast of Manila, is 
causing uneasiness throughout the entire 
Philippine Archipelago. Governor General 
Dwight Filley Davis returned last week 
from a tour of the infested district, as- 
sured his fellow citizens the plague was 
under control. Robert Hart, chief quaran- 
tine officer of Manila, declared that city 
was quite safe. But it was learned the dis- 
ease had spread from Bantayan to the 
neighboring islands of Cebu and Masbate 
despite a strict government quarantine 
which has stopped practically all commerce 
within the affected region. Especially 
miserable and hungry were the inhabitants 
of a segregated leper islet off Bantayan. 

eo SRS 


Bromide Intoxication 


So many people are taking bromides on 
their own account, so many doctors are 
prescribing bromides for their nervous 
patients, that bromide intoxication has be- 
come comparatively frequent. Last week 
the American Medical Association, by pub- 
lishing the investigations of Drs. Titus 
Holiday Harris and Abe Hauser of Galves- 
ton, indicated what happens from bromide 
overdosage. 

The body requires a certain amount of 
common salt. Bromides drive out some of 
that necessary salt. When the displace- 
ment reaches 30%, bromide intoxication 
develops, closely resembling several other 
kinds of intoxication. The victim becomes 
drowsy and dull. His wits wander; his 
memory fails. He has hallucinations, “fre- 
quently of the colored type, such as seeing 
a Negro man or some dark animal.” The 
well known bromide rash may or may not 
occur. 

These symptoms are also those of alco- 
holic and other drug intoxications, in- 
flammation of the brain, tuberculosis men- 
ingitis and several other diseases. A blow 
on the head may cause them. 

But there is a way of distinguishing 
bromide poisoning. A device called the 
Wuth comparator indicates the amount of 
bromides in the blood. If the blood bro- 
mides are 30% or more, the condition is 
one of bromide intoxication. 

Treatment is to supply the patient with 
large quantities of salt until the body’s 
salt equilibrium is re-established. 











Patient Interne 


In Gouverneur Hospital, Manhattan, 
last week one Martin Lewison, a diabetic 
patient who for days had refused to eat, 
died. The notation of his death reported 
it as occurring while Dr. Milton J. Eisen, 
interne, was “forcibly” feeding him. Hasty 
conclusion of Interne Eisen’s superiors was 
that the forced feeding had strangled the 
patient, that the interne was culpable. 
They suspended Dr. Eisen. Dismayed, he 
foresaw his career wrecked before it had 
begun. Autopsy showed that Lewison had 
died of blockade of his coronary artery 
and not of strangulation. Investigation 
disclosed that the interne had been pa- 
tiently feeding his patient with a spoon, as 
a child is fed. Interne Eisen was rein- 
stated with praise for his patience. 


® 
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LEADS THE WORLD 


in Natural Cas 


Ox anoma has one tremendous industrial advantage 
over all other sections in the entire world; she leads the 
world in the production of the one ideal industrial fuel 
—natural gas. 


The figures on the map indicate billions of cubic feet 
of natural gas production for 1928. Oklahoma produces 
20% of the nation’s natural gas, and is centrally located 
in a group of 5 states which account for no less than 
58% of the domestic supply of this fuel. 


It was this fact. combined with Oklahoma's tremen- 
dous mineral and agricultural resources, her mild climate, 
and her nationally central location,—which recently led 
one of the nation’s outstanding economists to assert 
that this state is equalled by only twa others in in- 
dustrial potentialities. 


Oklahoma and the Southwest are practically virgin 
territory for manufacturing industries, as well as consti- 
tuting one of the nation’s most lucrative 
markets. This territory merits your in- 
vestigation. Our industrial department 
is at your service, without obligation, 
and will be glad to furnish general or 
special information of any kind. 





OKLAHOMA 


NATURAL GAS (cone, CORPORATION 


Tilsa---- Oklahoma City 


“Serving 56 Oklahoma Cities .... One of the World’s Largest Distributors of Natural Gas” 
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SETTLE DOWN 10 


DURHAM 
DUPLEX 


[ay 


THE RAZOR WITH THE 
BLADES MEN SWEAR BY-NOT AT 


5 gr them all? Now get yourself a fresh 
package of Durham-Duplex blades and try 
something really mew. Not in shape—not in 
name—not in finish—but new in the one thing 
that really counts—shaving efficiency. The 
hollow-ground edges on the latest output of 
blades are a pleasant surprise even to those 
who thought Durham-Duplex blades had already 
reached the peak! 
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Diplomatic Notes 


When the Flonzaley Quartet broke up 
after 25’ years (Time, March 11, 1929), 
many saw in its demise the death of most 
of what was left of Chamber Music in 
the U. S. Others emphatically declared 
that the Flonzaley mantle had fallen on 
the Musical Art Quartet. Last week this 
group bobbed up in the nation’s diplo- 
matic news. 

Despatches announced that on Aug. 1 
the Musical Art Quartet will sail for Italy 
where they will play for the pleasure of 
U. S. Ambassador to Italy John Work 
Garrett and his wife, Alice Warder Gar- 
rett, famed for her parties in Rome, her 
love for & interest in the Cause of Art, 
her espousals of many a worthy ‘“‘move- 
ment” (True, Aug. 12). At present sum- 
mering in Baltimore the Garretts will re- 
turn soon to Rome and ambassadorial 
duties. But first they will go to Capri 
where the Quartet’s concerts are to be 
given; where a friend, Dr. Axle Munthe, 
has loaned them his house. There. at 
Garrett receptions, teas, soirées, the Quar- 
tet will play Debussy, Bach, Schumann, 
Franck, Brahms, Beethoven, for whom- 
ever Mrs. Garrett bids attend. Later they 
will play in Naples, then return to Man- 
hattan in time for a November concert, 
the first of their next season’s series at 
Town Hall. 

No “find” of the Garretts is this group 
though they have been playing engage- 
ments in the modernistic little-theatre at 
Evergreen, the Garretts’ Baltimore home, 
for three summers. They were well estab- 
lished, widely praised before the Garretts 
first engaged them. In Petrograd Sascha 
Jacobsen, leader and first violinist, at the 














SASCHA JACOBSEN 
. called to Capri. 


age of eight had already attracted much 
noteworthy attention with his remarkable 
playing and was preparing zealously for a 
coveted position in the violin class of 
great and far-famed Violinist Leopold 
Auer. 

The Revolution intervened. Young 
Sascha journeyed to the U. S., joined the 


class of Franz Kneisel* under whom he 
developed slowly, unspectacularly, with 
no show of temperament. In 1915, he 
made his debut, was acclaimed. 
Jacobsen’s three comrades—Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff, violoncello; Paul Ber- 
nard, second violin; Louis Kaufman, 





Reinhardt Galleries 





AMBASSADRESS GARRETT 
She sent for her fiddlers four. 


viola—are of U. S. birth. Critics agree 
that each is a virtuoso in his own right. 
The Quartet’s origin was as casual as its 
playing has been brilliant. The four 
friends, students in the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art at Manhattan, had long been wont 
to meet of an afternoon or evening and 
beguile the hours with music for their owa 
entertainment. Often they played 

the home of Efrem Zimbalist and his wife 
Alma Gluck, or for Jascha Heifetz. Some- 
times, with one of these three the quartct 
would become temporarily a quintet. Ac- 
mirers prevailed on them to give a seric; 
of recitals. They did so and found them- 
selves famed. Such great virtuosos and 
maestros as Zimbalist, Heifetz, Arturo 
Toscanini verbally crowned the youn? 
artists with laurel, forecast shining future 
Singer Gluck created a fund to aid them, 
received contributions from Manhattan's 
music-loving Warburgs, Kahns, Guggen- 
heimers, Lewisohns. Thus blessed they 
went forth as the Musical Art Quartet, 
and for four seasons have passed from 
fame to fame. The Garrett tour will be 
their first trip abroad as a unit. 

Other U. S. musicians, wondering if 
other U. S. Ambassadors might follow th: 
lead of the Garretts and play Lord & Lady 
Bountiful to Music, pondered the possi- 
bilities about as follows: 


*Great as the Flonzaleys, great as the Musica] 
Art Quartet may sometime become, was th 
Kneisel Quartet which flourished from 18% 
to 1917. 
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@ Some hope was seen in Ambassador 
Dawes at London. He is a musician of 
sorts himself: performs occasionally on 
the flute, has written a Melody in a Major 
which Violinist Fritz Kreisler rendered in 
a public concert at London last May and 
which thereupon became a_ best-seller 
throughout Britain. But Ambassador 
Dawes is always first & foremost a 100% 
“Amurrican.” Just as Benjamin Franklin 
wore a coonskin cap in Paris and the late 
Alexander Pollock Moore gave stock- 
market tips and slapped backs in Madrid, 
so Ambassador Dawes strives to do that 
which is expected of him by the English. 
He might welcome U. S. college jazz bands 
to the court of St. James’s (as Moore did 
to Madrid), but scarcely a chamber 
quartet. 

@ Hugh Simons Gibson at Brussels? Un- 
likely. Of all U. S. Ambassadors in Europe 


he is practically the only one dependent | 


on his ambassadorial income. 

q@ Frederic Moseley Sackett Jr. at Berlin? 
Improbable. He is more addicted to in- 
dustrialism than to art, to gas & oil than 
music. Coming from Kentucky, he might. 
however, patronize Negro spirituals in 
Berlin. 

@ At Paris, the beauteous wife of Walter 
Evans Edge (New Jersey, advertising), is 
an inspiration to the art of painters but 
her musical nature is best expressed on a 
ballroom floor. 

@ At Madrid is Irwin Boyle Laughlin 
collector and connoisseur of paintings. But 
one cannot expect a steelman (Jones & 
Laughlin, Pittsburgh) to patronize all the 
arts. 

q@, At Warsaw was seen the best chance 
John North Willys & wife. He is a retired 
auto tycoon (Willys-Overland), many 
times a millionaire, a buyer of fine tapes- 
tries. Their socialite daughter married a 
much-moneyed South American and wa; 
presented to British royalty. They are 
culturally ambitious. In Warsaw, home o: 
Paderewski, perhaps the grandeur that is 
the Garretts’ at Rome could be duplicated. 


— © 


Canny Chaliapin 


Opera-lovers in Argentina’s outlands last | 
week tuned in by radio on the program | 


broadcast from famed Colon Opera House 
at Buenos Aires, prepared to thrill to the 
voice of the booming Russian basso, Feo- 
dor Ivanovitch Chaliapin. Especially eager 
were they, for Chaliapin had declared that 
after he fulfills Argentine and Chile en- 
gagements he will return to the U. S., sing 
a few times, then retire. 

The Colon stage was set for Moussorg- 
sky’s Boris Godounov. For the réle of the 
Infanticide Boris, Chaliapin was making 
up, robing in his dressing room. Wires and 
microphones were in readiness to flash the 
deep magic of Chaliapin’s singing through- 
out the land. Time for the opening curtain 
neared. Suddenly, without warning, Chali- 
apin declared that if a single note of his 
were broadcast 
would he set foot on stage. 

That night Argentinean radio listeners 
heard a Boris Godounov with no Boris, 
for whenever Chaliapin sang, their loud- 
speakers were mute. Next day critics and 
persons who had witnessed the perform- 


ance acclaimed Chaliapin. But the Argen- | 


tine press, outside of its music columns, 
flayed Chaliapin as a haughty flouter. 
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YOUR DIRTY 
COMPETITOR 


DUST 


} Si gin observes no rules of etiquette. It 
contaminates your produd. It cripples 
your machinery. It spreads germs among your 
employees, your school children. It spoils 
stocks of material before you can turn them into 
merchandise. Dust is your most ruthless com- 
petitor. It is in your Store, your plant, your 
school, your building, defeating your purposes. 
Thousands of business men, educators, archi- 
tects and engineers have revolted against dust; 
have excluded it through the use of modern 
air filters. 

There is no limitation to the use of modern 
air filters. A food manufacturer uses them to 
prevent bacterial contamination of his produés. 
A Store uses them to reduce upkeep costs, stock 
spoilage and to provide clean healthful air for 


AMERICAN 


A | 


FILTERS 


COMBINING THE PRODUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
FOLLOWING TRADE MARKS: 


In Every City Air Filters Protect Stocks, Stores, Plants, 
Products, Machinery, Customers, Employees 


employees and customers. In every city in the 
most progressive businesses, industries and pub- 
lic or semi-public buildings air filters are pro- 
viding clean, dust-free, germ-free air. Modern 
air filters are applicable to your business, your 
interests. They are necessary to modern manu- 
facturing and living conditions. AMERICAN 
“in TILTER COMPANY, Incorporated, Central 
Avenue, Louisville, IZentucky. 


TRADE 


“alters x Bu. 


MIDWEST 


TRAOE 


American Air Filter Company, Incorporated, 
152 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Please send literature describing the appli- 
cations of modern air filters. Use in which 


Free Literature 


Send for bulletins on the 
application of air filters 
to your uses. Mail the 
coupon today. No ob- 


especially interested__ 
ligation, 
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ee em HANCOCK SERIES 
Of Importance 


to every husband 
and father 


There is a vital 
question which every husband 
and father asks himself: 
“How much insurance 

protection should I 
provide for my family?” 
To aid you in arriving at an 
answer which will meet your 
individual circumstances, we 
have prepared a booklet en- 
titled, “This Matter of Suc- 
cess.” We should like to send 
you a copy. 






















Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


| Inogumy Bureau, 197 CLarenpon Sr., 
Boston, Mass. 










Please send your booklet, 
“This Matter of Success” 








Name 





Address 


T 
L____ Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business 


HCL KPH 
FREE (fo 
Dog Lovers 


the most 
complete 
Dog Book 


ever Published 














Approved by experts. Contains 
chapters on care, treatment, 
feeding, disease, remedies and 
various othersubjectsof interest 
to dog lovers. 38 most popular 
breeds of dogs shown and de- 
scribed. Many more illustra- 
tions. 48 pages, size 814 x 11 in. 
Just off the press. Send coupon 
today for your FREE copy. 


Old Trusty 
Dog Foods and Remedies 


Viease send me a FREE copy of 
The Old Trusty Dog Book 








Name . 
Street 

. C2 
City State he 











| said he, politely, innocently. 
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| enterprise (like United Press, N. E. 
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Foxy Father 


In three years of encounters with the 
press, Charles Augustus Lindbergh has 
had ample opportunity to learn the ways 
of newshawks. Also in that time he has 
formed two categories of newspapers: 
“good” papers on the one hand, Hearst- 
papers and tabloids on the other. Last 
week Col. Lindbergh essayed to turn his 
experience to his own purposes, to reward 
the papers whose tactics he approved; to 
punish those which he felt had most 
energetically badgered himself & family. 
The prize, to be bestowed or withheld: 
first photographs of Charles Augustus 
(‘“Eaglet”) Lindbergh Jr. for which pho- 
tographers had been keeping incessant 
vigil at the Morrow home in New Jersey. 

Summoned by telephone to the Man- 
hattan office of Col. Henry Breckenridge, 
counsel for Col. Lindbergh, were repre- 
sentatives of the approved list: the Sum, 
Post, World, Times, Herald Tribune, 
Telegram, Associated Press, United Press, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Acme News Pictures, 
Inc.* A “tip” of such proportions can- 
not escape the grapevine telegraph for 
many hours. The meeting time found the 
invited ones augmented by newshawks 


from the Journal, American (Hearst- 
papers), Mirror, News, Graphic (tab- 
loids ). 


Singly the bidden callers were ushered 
in fo blandly smiling Col. Lindbergh, who 
addressed each in private about as follows: 

“Good afternoon. I have here some 
snapshots of my baby. I am giving them 
out to certain newspapers with certain 
stipulations. You may have one if you 
sign this agreement—to copyright the pic- 
ture immediately and to give it to no other 
publication. As each print is of a different 
pose, I will readily be able to identify it 
if it is published elsewhere. I would prefer 
that you do not announce that I made the 
pictures. And above all, I do not want it 
said that I distributed them. And as you 
go out, please do not tell the others what 
took place in here. Give me your word 
of honor.” 

Eagerly each reporter subscribed to the 
terms, seized the envelope allotted him, 
dashed to the elevator. But their injunc- 
tions were mild as compared to the drastic 
ones imposed on the Associated Press and 
Acme Pictures services: ““You must not 
release this picture to any New York paper 
or to any Hearst paper.” 

Presently the outraged outcasts were 
called in, one by one. The Colonel’s smile 
was broader than ever as he faced the first 
one, empty handed. “Good afternoon,” 
“What can 
I do for you this afternoon?” Vainly each 
man pleaded, reasoned, expostulated, pro- 
tested; begged to know why his paper was 
being excluded from this, the picture of 
pictures! Most vehement was the reporter 
from the Mirror, which had heralded the 
advance of Baby Lindbergh for some six 
months and had printed a large “artist’s 


*Acme News Pictures, Inc., 





a Scripps-Howard 

*. A., Tele- 
President Karl 
about it, hur- 
received be- 


gram, etc.) was not invited. 
Bickel of United Press heard 
riedly telephoned Col. Lindbergh, 


lated admittance for Acme, an apology, an invi- 
tation to luncheon. 





conception” of the mother & child on the 
birthday. To all questions Col. Lindbergh 
returned a smile of increasing breadth and 
the reply: “Sorry, I can’t answer that 
today.” 

The next few hours were chaos for 
managing editors. Hearst executives were 
frantic; offered fat sums (reputedly 
$5,000) for a print. They wired “The 
Chief” in. California, even besought 
Grandfather Dwight Morrow to intercede 
for them. More furious, if possible, was 
Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, publisher 
of the Daily News. Heatedly but futilely 














© Wide World 
CuHarRLES Aucustus (“EAGLET’’) 
LINDBERGH Jr. 


Hearst and the tabloids got theirs. 


he demanded that A. P. General Manager 
Kent Cooper obey the A. P. rules, supply 
the News with a picture. 

Col. Lindbergh apparently had won, 
could gloat over the predicament of the 
papers he had long craved to chastise. But 
his triumph did not live long. Newsmen 
have devices with which he had not reck- 
oned. 

An A. P. courier, rushing packets of 
pictures to be put aboard trains at Grand 
Central Terminal, was accosted by a 
breathless, officious youngster. “Hey, 
wait! The office made a mistake—let’s see 
your bundle. Yeh—they put two in for 
the Hartford Courant instead of one. 
Okay, I'll take the extra one back to the 
office. S’long.” 

Late that night the News appeared with 
a full front-page picture of Baby Lind- 
bergh (and with the comment that the 
baby looked less like its father than like 
its mother). This News picture looked 
exactly like the pose given the A. P. -It 
bore no credit line. A few hours after- 
ward the Mirror, American, Journal and 
Graphic were on the streets, each flaunt- 
ing a front-page picture apparently iden- 
tical to the one in the News. The four 
papers quoted no source, but one way of 
obtaining the picture would have been to 
photograph the front-page of the News. 

Friends of Publisher Patterson of the 
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News know him for a good sportsman, 
a fair fighter. They wondered what his 
mental processes were when, three days 
after the baby-picture episode, the Daily 
News performed what looked like as spite- 
ful a piece of journalism as has lately been 
performed in the U. S.: 

A big Curtiss Condor biplane, taxiing 
to its hangar at a Long Island airport, 
suddenly ground looped, plowed into a 
crowd of holiday spectators. The whirl- 
ing propellers killed a man and a wife. 
The plane bore the insignia of T. A. T.- 
Maddux Air Lines. Col. Lindbergh is tech- 
nical adviser of T. A. T.-Maddux. Daily 
News screamed in full width headlines: 
LINDBERGH LINER KILLS 2. 


Riddance 

Last week appeared in Printers’ Ink and 
Editor & Publisher a large advertisement: 
“Paterson, N. J. Press-Guardian is in re- 
ceiver’s hands and has suspended publica- 
tion. . . . The Paterson Evening News is 
now the only evening paper in Paterson, 
N.J. Circulation 30,000 daily. .. .” 

Behind this gloating announcement was 
the story of a battle which began soon 
after the Publisher-Brothers Ridder went 
to Paterson in June last year. The Ridder 
Brothers* — Bernard Herman, Victor 
Frank, Joseph Edward (Time, July 1, 
1929)—bought the Paterson Press-Guar- 
dian from William B. Bryant. The Eve- 
ning News at that time trailed the Press- 
Guardian with 14,000 circulation. The 
Call, a morning paper, led with 21,000. 

The Ridders negotiated with Publisher 
Harry Haines to consolidate his News with 
their newly acquired paper on a 50-50 
basis. They asked him to name the price 
at which his half of the stock might be 
sold in event of his death. Publisher 
Haines demurred, suggested they likewise 
name’a price for stock. Said the Ridders: 
“There are eight sons in our family. The 
Ridders never die.” 

Three days later Publisher Haines de- 
cided not to merge with the Press-Guar- 
dian. He was told, “We'll spend any 
amount of money to get control of this 
field.” 

The Ridders opened with a circulation 
war, cut the Press-Guardian from 3¢ to 
2¢, announced a home delivery for 12¢ 
a week instead of 20¢. Newsdealers pro- 
tested. The Evening News fought, was 
supported by its morning neighbor, the 
Call. The News printed a story stating 
that Newsdealers Protective Association 
had met to protest against the Ridders’ 
business methods. The Ridders sued Pub- 
lisher Haines for libel, asked $1,000,000. 

In April this year the Ridders eased out 
of Paterson by transferring the Press- 
Guardian to an Employes Publishing Co., 
made up of Press-Guardian workers, 
headed by Charles D. Whidden whom the 
Ridders had put in charge as publisher at 
the beginning. Steadily the Press-Guardian 
continued to lose until last fortnight when 
the Ridders’ Staats-Zeitung, as largest 
creditor, asked that receivers be appointed. 

First and loudest to speed the departing 
publishers was the News, which, although 
“Ridders never die,” had doubled its cir- 
culation since they came to town. 











*Ridder papers: New York Staats-Zeitung, 
Herald, Journal of Commerce, Jamaica (N. Y.), 
Long Island Press, Seattle Times (minority in- 
terest), St. Paul Dispatch, Pioneer Press; Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. American, News. 


Lingle & Co. (cont.) 


Forgotten last week was the great pledge 
of all Chicago newspapers to unite in 
avenging the murder of the Tribune’s re- 
porter Jake Lingle (TIME, June 23 e¢ seq.) 
After Lingle had been exposed as racke- 
teering with the powers of his newspaper, 


charges were made by Reporter Harry T. | 


Brundidge of the St. Louis Star of similar 
racketeering by men of all Chicago 
papers. Then all the papers quarreled, 


eyed each other with ill-concealed sus- | 


picion. 


By reprinting Reporter Brundidge’s | 


findings, the Tribune drew the hostility of 
its competitors, and last week openly 


charged them with obstructing the search | 


for Lingle’s murderer. The Daily News 
and the Herald & Examiner tried but 
failed to force the removal of Charles T. 
Rathbun, the lawyer whom the Tribune 
had had appointed as special assistant 
state’s attorney for the Lingle case. Other 
newspapers, the Tribune claimed, 
printing information which 
warnings to men sought by police. 


Further complications arose over a gang | 
attack upon Reporter Leland H. Reese of | 


the Daily News. This occurred imme- 


diately after Reporter Brundidge had re- | : 


vealed that the murdered Julius Rosen- 
heim, “squawker, fixer and shakedown | 
artist,” had been Reese’s tipster. Reese | 
admitted the alliance, but vehemently | 
denied knowing that Rosenheim used 
threats of exposure in the News as a tf 
with which to collect underworld money. 

In any event, the Tribune said last | 
week, those things “could be important | 
leads into the crimes of the underworld, 
but their presentation has changed the 
atmosphere from one of co-operation to 
one of hostility. ... The search [for 
Lingle’s murderer] is confused and ob- 


structed by publishers who should be in- | 


terested in making the pursuit relentless 
wherever it leads. . . . The decency and 
honesty of newspaper work in this city is 
on public trial.” 

Meanwhile in Los Angeles was occur- 
ring the last act of a newspaper racket 
story which made the petty taxing of 
Chicago brothel keepers pale into insig- 
nificance. Morris Lavine, ace reporter of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, was convicted 
of attempting to extort $75,000 in the 
course of a second exposé of the Julian 
Petroleum Corp. scandal of 1927. 

Lavine, University of California gradu- 
ate, was first associated with the Examiner 
at the age of 14 as a contributor of school 
news. He became the paper’s “big shot” 
reporter and investigator, known through- 
out the West for his sensational coups. 
It was Lavine who in 1922 found Clara 
Phillips (““Hammer Murderess’”’) in Hon- 
duras after her escape from jail, and in- 
duced her to return to face a life sen- 
tence. It was Lavine who wrung a 
confession from Herb Wilson (“Preacher 
Mail Bandit”) of two mail holdups and 


killing of a mail guard, Lavine it was | 


who discovered the tell-tale bloodstains 
that led to the arrest of William Edward 
Hickman for the butchery of Marion 
Parker. 

Again it was Lavine who was credited 
with the first exposé in 1927 of the $40,- 
000,000 collapse of the Julian Corporation 
under an overissue of 4,000,000 shares of 
stock. There were wholesale indictments, 


were | 
served as 
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many an imprisonment. Last October 
stockholders brought a $12,000,000 recov- 
ery suit. Miss Leontine Johnson, former 
secretary to Julian’s President S. C. Lewis, 
was supposed to have inside information. 
Lavine was assigned to “ghost-write” her 
personal stories for the Examiner. After 
the first story appeared, Lavine was ar- 
rested outside the office of Charles Craw- 
ford, Los Angeles political boss, with 
$75,000 in marked bills. He and Miss 
Johnson planned, the prosecutors said, to 
squeeze $300,000 from a half-dozen prom- 
inent citizens, upon pain of using their 
names in unfavorable connections in the 
new revelations. 

Both pleaded not guilty, said the 
$75,000 was given them for documents 
taken from the Julian files. Both were 
convicted and await sentence.* If sent to 
San Quentin, Reporter Lavine may meet 
convict (formerly) District Attorney Asa 
Keyes, whom he helped send there as a 
bribe-taker in the Julian prosecutions 
(Time, March 24). If permitted to visit 
the women’s quarters, he may even pay 
his respects to Hammer Murderess Clara 
Phillips. 


*Last week another figure of the Julian Petro- 
leum scandal, Motley H. Flint, was shot to 
death in a Los Angeles court by a victim of his 
stock transactions. Onetime (1896-1904) post- 
master of Los Angeles, banker, “financial ad- 
viser”’ to motion picture leaders, brother of the 
late Senator Frank P. Flint, he was recently 


acquitted of a charge of usury in the Julian 
affair, was waiting trial on another charge. 
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If they are not of the right length and 
weight for your height and build, 
your game is bound to be off. Youcan 
quickly improve your game with a 
set of Ste. Claire Matched and Bal- 
anced Golf (Clubs, made to your 
measure—clubs of the proper length, 
weight and balance to fit you exactly. 
Sets of 3 to 13 clubs, all balanced and 
matched with each other. Steel or 
hickory shafts. Stainless steel or chro- 
mium plated heads. The equal of any golf 


clubs made. Custom-made clubs direct to 
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ally guaranteed. Write today for de- 
tails of FREE TRIAL OFFER—not hing 
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Tycoons to Harvard 


Last week Harvard University an- 
nounced that to its Graduate School of 
Business Administration had been added 
a new unit: “The 250 Associates of the 
Harvard Business School” whose prime 
purpose is to create an endowment fund 
“to stabilize and promote research work 
and the collection of material for the 
teaching of business.” Concurrently a list 
of 200 charter “Associates” was made pub- 
lic. Each one of them has promised to 
pay $1,000 annual dues for the creation 
and maintenance of the fund. Thus, to 
start with, the Associates have $200,000 
for 1930. Later, at the discretion of the 
trustees, and as outside contributions re- 
duce the need for revenue, dues may be 
lowered. Later, too, the remaining 50 
Associates will be elected. 

Heretofore research work in the Busi- 
ness School (founded 1908) has relied on 
private donations from Harvardmen and 
great concerns, has had no formulated and 
well-defined financial organization. Even 
so it has been a boon to U. S. business, as 
attested to by the adoption of its case & 
problem method in business administration 
schools throughout the land and abroad. 

Each Associate will receive gratis all 
reports and publications of the School be- 
sides business books published by mem- 
bers of the Harvard faculty. Annual 
meetings will be held in December at Bos- 
ton or New York. 

Seldom has such a formidable array of 
tycoons been represented in a college ac- 
tivity. Tycoons great and small are 
included on the roster, new tycoons and 
old, Harvard and non-Harvard. Besides 
Founder-members George Fisher Baker 
and William Ziegler Jr., some of the old 
established Tycoon-Associates are: Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis, John Pier- 
pont Morgan, Adolph S. Ochs, Otto Her- 
mann Kahn, Andrew William Mellon, 
Owen D. Young, Martin John Insull, 
Julius Rosenwald. The farflung scope of 
the new endowment was reflected in such 
names as H. Gordon Selfridge of London, 
James Drummond Dole of Honolulu, 
Hubert Fleishhacker of California, Samuel 


H. Halle and Oris Paxton Van Sweringen 
of Cleveland, Richard Pickering Joy of 
Detroit. 


—— 


Facsimile Society 

Quietly last winter was formed a new 
agency for scholarship called the Fac- 
simile Text Society. Last week it received 
its first large publicity impetus when the 
President of the U. S. penned a letter of 
congratulation and thanks for presenta- 
tion copies to its founder-executive officer 
Frank A. Patterson, Professor of English 
at Columbia University. 

The idea for facsimile texts was born 
when Prof. Patterson and some colleagues 
were met with rebuffs and difficulties while 
working on a complete edition of Milton.* 
Last December Prof. Patterson told the 
Modern Language Association how help- 
ful he had found the photostatic process 





*No complete edition has ever been published. 
Complete poems have been issued but a great 
deal of Milton’s prose has never been identified. 


for inspection and study of rare items. 
The idea was developed, the Facsimile 
Text Society formally organized. Mem- 
bers of other organizations joined as spon- 
sors: the American Historical Society, 
History of Science Society, American Eco- 
nomic Association, Modern Humanities 
Research Association. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration contributed $3,500, but advised 
that “the idea is too good not to be self 


paying.” Today membership includes 400 
charter, 100 additional subscribers, 75 
libraries. 


With facsimile copies made available, 
scholars and the owners of rare books will 
be spared mutual worry and bother in the 
scholars’ searches for emendations, textual 
changes, auctorial notations. Membership 
in the Society is open to anyone. Dues: 
$5. Each subscriber is entitled to $5 worth 
of items from the Society’s catalog (75¢ 
and up). Additional items are sold to 
members at a discount. 

Twelve committees receive recommen- 
dations from members for reproductions 
to be made, in Literature & Language, 
History, Philosophy, History of Science, 
Economics, Political & Social Science. 
Where unique copies are reproduced no 
attempt is made to obliterate ink marks, 
remove notations, repair damaged pages, 
remove typographical errors. Negatives 
are taken page by page from cover to 
cover, and the books printed by offset 
process.* To date five facsimile volumes 
have been issued: John Donne’s Biathana- 
tos (1644); Thomas Warton the Elder’s 


Poems on Several Occasions (1748); 
Poems on Several Occasions ... By a 
Gentleman of Virginia (1736); Henry 
More’s  Enchridion Ethicum (English 


translation, 1690); A Discourse of Trade 
from England unto the East-Indies (1621), 
already adopted by Harvard as a textbook. 
All are printed on rag paper, bound uni- 


formly in blue and tan. Editions thus far 
have been limited to 1,000 copies. 


Another method of making rare manu- 
scripts available for general scholastic use 
is that employed by the Library of Con- 
gress. Financed by a Rockefeller gift fund 
of $450,000, the Library is making cinema 
films of source material in European li- 
braries. About 15 ft. of film is made of 
each page or manuscript, giving about 150 
“stills.” For legibility, an  extra-wide 
(1% in.) non-perforated film is used. The 
library will furnish desired films to re- 
search societies, libraries, scholars on re- 
quest. Declares Thomas P. Martin, 
assistant chief of the manuscript division 
of the library: “Forty dollars for a pro- 
jector would be well spent by a college 
that has no funds for buying manuscripts 
but could borrow or buy miniature films at 
such low prices.” With the projector 
method a single print of a valued manu- 
script costs about 14¢, or $1.50 a roll. A 


full-sized photostat copy costs about 25¢. 





*Offset printing differs from the more com- 
mon relief printing in that a planographic plate 
is used (smooth surface) and the impression 
made first on a rubber cylinder, transferred from 
there to paper. Many a magazine desiring per- 


fect verisimilitude in type and engravings (viz. 
FORTUNE) employs offset. 
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Roosevelt Revision 


When on the eve of its public sale Mac- 
millan Co. last month abruptly recalled 
from all book dealers Roosevelt, The 
Story of a Friendship, by Owen Wister, 
(Time, June 23) book reviewers were 
puzzled, historians baffled, as to what was 
the matter with the book. The publishers 
spoke vaguely of “certain corrections” 
it was “necessary” to make but declined 
to explain what grave thing was forcing 
them to expend perhaps $100,000 on re- 
paging, replating, reprinting, rebinding. 
Author Wister was in Europe. His family 
referred to “anonymous protests.” 

One conclusion was that the family or 
friends of Woodrow Wilson had objected 
to some of the things Mr. Wister quoted 
Theodore Roosevelt as saying about the 
War President. But Ray Stannard Baker, 
Wilson friend and biographer, announced 
that Mrs. Wilson’s policy was “to pay no 
attention to critical comments or verbal 
abuse of her husband.” 

Last week Macmillan re-issued their 
Roosevelt, still declined to explain their 
“corrections.” Now it was discernible, 
however, where the change in text had oc- 
curred. 

Author Wister had told how President 
Roosevelt a quarter-century ago visited 
an old southern city (his mother, Martha 
Bulloch, came from a fine old Georgia 
family) where an ambitious hostess con- 
trary to the orders of the reception com- 
mittee, persuaded him to enter her home 








© Harris & Ewing 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


His shrewd hostess is still alive. 


on the pretext that he would thereby give 
profound pleasure to an old family slave 
on the brink of death. The President, all 


innocent of the trick, was her brief guest, 
took a cup of tea from an ancient Negro 
servant. Claiming that the family of the 
President’s hostess had owned no slaves, 
that she herself had hired the old negro 
for this occasion, the other ladies of the 
city were indignant. Before that, they 
said, she had paraded an adopted baby 


as her own and a Louisiana woman, mem- 
ber of a family of salad dressing makers, 
as a famed French novelist. 

Mr. Wister reported that, when he in- 
formed President Roosevelt of the ruse: 
“The President’s face flushed darker than 
I had ever seen it. Then he shut his 
teeth with that familiar snap of his, as he 
said: 

“*That is exactly how it happened.’ 

“ ‘Oh, oh! gently murmured Mrs. Roose- 
velt, ‘oh, oh.’ ” 

Apparently the hoaxing Southern host- 
ess, still alive, had threatened a libel suit 
unless the story about her was eliminated, 
together with some uncomplimentary hear- 
say evidence on her social resourcefulness 
with which Mr. Wister embroidered his 
tale. Counsel for Macmillan advised the 
firm it would be léss expensive to recall 
and revise than to face a libel action. 





o-————_ 


Contemporary Cosmology 

Man AnD His UNiverse—John Lang- 
don-Davies—Harper ($5). 

Author Langdon-Davies’ thesis: that 
the religious views of the man-in-the- 
street are largely formed by the ‘over- 
belief”? (contemporary scientific attitude 
toward the universe) of his day. In Man 
and His Universe he gives “not exactly a 
history of science but a history of the 
human imagination as science has affected 
it and allowed it to grow.” He takes no 
stock in the much-touted conflict between 
science and religion: “There is no such 
thing: there is only a conflict between two 
religious outlooks and two ideas of God. 
. . . However, since theology is always 
conservative and science always revolu- 
tionary, clashes have been not infrequent.” 

From Aristotle to Einstein he traces 
man’s changing beliefs about the cosmos. 
In the last quarter-century, says Author 
Langdon-Davies, science’s cosmology has 
changed as much as the difference be- 
tween Newton and the Middle Ages. But 
science is always a jump ahead of popular 
belief. “Not only in the minds of ordi- 
nary people, but also in the minds of 


those who write books explaining science 


to them, the thoughts of 1900 are too 
often still uppermost.” Many people, 
still swayed by the outworn materialistic 
dogmas of the 19th Century, are not 
aware that science, far from imagining 
it has successfully plotted the universe, 
has in fact discarded all rigid cosmic the- 
ories, is apparently becoming as mystic 
as Blake saw it. 

“Relativity,” the modern catchword, is 
understood (except as a catchword) by 
only a few; but its everyday influence is 
felt increasingly everywhere. It is be- 
coming part of the age’s “overbelief.” 
“Thus it comes about, fantastic though it 
may sound, that men lie with their neigh- 
bor’s wives denuded of the last shred of 
a guilty conscience because observations 
of Mercury’s perihelion enabled Einstein 
to alter our ideas about space-time.” 
Among the positive benefits which modern 
science has backhandedly conferred, one, 
thinks Author Langdon-Davies, is the ces- 
sation of a belief in immortality. “The 


truth is that desire for immortality is not 
a natural desire in the least; it is the 
artificial by-product of a certain picture 
of the universe; a habit like smoking, drug 
taking or gambling which grows on one, 
but had to be consciously stimulated at 
first. . . . Far from being the natural in- 
stinct of a healthy mind, the desire for 
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Which is alive: Man or the Universe? 


immortality is the symptom of a disease; 
of the worst of all diseases, that of un- 
happiness coming from starved ways of 
living.” 

But no cosmic or human pessimist is 
Author Langdon-Davies. He believes we 
are only beginning to try to understand 
the almost limitless possibilities of life. 
“Are we imprisoned sparks of life in a 
dead universe? Or are we only half- 
alive in a universe the intensity of whose 
life we are at present too comatose to 
realize to the full? . . . Whether or not 
the universe has a purpose, life most cer- 
tainly has.” 

The Author. John Langdon-Davies, 
33, has curly light hair, an engaging smile. 
Born in South Africa, he lived there till 
he was seven, then went to England. He 
married a fellow-student at Oxford, has 
two sons. He is a member of the Labor 
Party, thinks men should dress more 
beautifully. He has frequently visited 
chis country to lecture on U. S. and Eng- 
lish institutions. Says he: “Perhaps the 
best definition of the modern man is one 
who never uses the word ‘love’ either in 


or out of a woman’s presence.” Other 
books: A Short History of Women, The 
New Age of Faith. 


>—- 





Wartime Chaplinesque 

WooDEN SworpbDs 
lated by Lawrence 
($2.50). 

Many a shrewd, bitter, searching re- 
mark has been made about war behind 
war’s back. Author Deval’s remarks, no 
less bitter than most young soldiers’ rem- 
iniscences, are cloaked in comic, Chap- 
linesque, sometimes clownish guise. Au- 
thor Deval, short-sighted and unfit for 
fighting, spent most of the War in the 





Jacques Deval, trans- 
S. Morris—Viking 
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| Service of Supplies, saw little action at 


the front. Even at that, three of his com- 
rades were killed by a shell within 50 yards 
of him; he himself was gassed. 

At the outbreak of the War, the narra- 
tor-hero of Wooden Swords was just fin- 


ishing his military service, comfortably 


| suffering from an imaginary ailment in the 
| comparatively restful infirmary. 


Mobili- 
zation cured him. Sent to Rheims as part 
of a convoy to a supply train, he and a 
comrade managed to slip by the sentries 
into the Cathedral. Soon German shells 
began to burst in the ruined nave. Said 
his comrade: “It’s not that I’m afraid, 
you understand, but I hate loud noises.” 
On his return to Paris, Hero “I” became 
successively clerk, bicyclist, male nurse; 
was often in trouble, sometimes in the 
guard-house, oftener in the infirmary or 
some soft job. Says Author Deval: “A 
soldier may be as ignorant as he likes as 
to whether his heart is located on the left 
or the right . . . but what he must do, 
what is indispensable for him, is to know 
one disease—just one. But that one he 
must know as thoroughly as Widal or the 
Mayo brothers.” 

Author Jacques Deval, 37, Parisian, is 
in Hollywood  superintending French 
talkies for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. This 
is his third trip to the U. S. Of himself, 
he says: “I am not a humorist. I am a 
merry pessimist.” He has written several 
plays, of which one, Her Cardboard Lover, 
has been produced in the U. S 

Wooden Swords, Author Deval’s first 
novel, is the July choice of the Literary 
Guild. 

— + —— 


_ Love in a Shooting Lodge 


IpyLtLt’s Enp—Claude Anet—Dodd, 
Mead ($2.50). 

On a morning in January, 1889, in a 
shooting lodge at Mayerling, Austria, the 
bodies of Crown Prince Rudolph, heir to 
the great Dual Monarchy, and Marie Vet- 
sera, pretty young noblewoman, were 
found by horrified attendants. Since then 
controversy has raged: 1) whether they 
were both killed (by order of Emperor 
Francis Joseph); 2) whether they died 
voluntarily in a suicide pact. Author 
Claude Anet, and many another, thinks 
Rudolph shot Marie, then himself. 

Rudolph, as Author Anet shows him to 
us, was intelligent, able, liberal-minded. 
But he was married to a wife he detested, 
his father ignored his suggestions about 
army and government. In despair Ru- 
dolph wined and wenched till late at night, 
but always rose betimes for his full- 
scheduled, boring days. When he saw 16- 


| year-old Marie Vetsera at the theatre he 


liked her, but nothing might have come 


| of it had it not been for his scheming 


cousin who acted as go-between. Marie 
and the Prince soon adored each other; 
he thought of a morganatic union. But 
when he foolishly sought the Pope’s as- 
sistance in annulling his marriage, the 
Emperor heard of it and made him prom- 
ise to see Marie only once again. Rudolph 
kept his word. 

Author Claude Anet (real name: Jean 


| Schopfer), onetime (1892) French tennis 


champion, collects Persian art, has trans- 
lated from the Russian Pushkin, from the 
Persian Omar Khayyam. Other books: 
End of the World, While the Earth 
Shook, Ariane. 


Pity for Damon 

CuHances—A. Hamilton Gibbs—Little, 
Brown ($2.50). 

Tom and Jack Ingleside, English adoles- 
cents, fitted into French Collége de St. 
Malo “like two young zebras introduced 
into a herd of reindeer.” When they 
learned to say “mer-r-r-de” properly they 
were grudgingly accepted as decent sorts 
by the school bullies Lapostolle, Boutet, 
Verner, Cochois. 

Close as two fingers were the brothers; 
through school in France and Germany; 
through Oxford; through their London 
apprenticeship (Tom—law; Jack—engi- 
neering) until they met lovely artist Molly 
Prescott. To her, Tom became engaged. 

Then the War broke. Under fire Tom 
discovered Molly’s picture in Jack’s tunic 
pocket—(“‘Keep me with you, always, and 
I'll try to keep you safe”). Renouncing 
all Pythian affection Tom nearly slugged 
Jack, refused henceforth to speak to him. 
When Jack was wounded in the Big Drive, 
Tom was mortally injured in the act of 
rescuing him. Jack returned to Molly, 
happy that Tom had died forgiving him. 

The Author. Arthur Hamilton Gibbs’ 
latest novel, like all save one of his best- 
known books, is titled with a single enig- 
matic word, this time taken from a passage 
in the Form of Solemnization of Matri- 
mony in the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer: “. . . through all the chances and 
changes of life till death do you part.” 
Author Gibbs, younger brother of Author 
Cosmo Hamilton, Author Sir Philip Gibbs, 
was educated, like Tom and Jack, in the 
Collége de St. Malo, St. John’s College, 
Oxford, founded the Oxonian weekly, The 
Tuesday Review. Later he came to the 
U. S., divided his two years here between 
writing two novels and playacting. Other 
books: The Compleat Oxford Man, 
Cheadle and Son, Rowlandson’s Oxford 
(history), The Hour of Conflict, The Per- 
sistent Lovers, Bluebottles, Gunfodder, 
Soundings, Labels, Harness. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tue Patriot’s Procress—Henry Williamson— 
Dutton ($2.50). Now that the market is begin- 
ning to be glutted with War books, the best are 
appearing. It would be a pity to miss this one 
(Time, July 14). 


Tue Furvre or Drinkinc— Gilbert Seldes— 
Little, Brown ($2). Few remarks, extended or 
expletive, on the noble experiment have been so 
pungent, plangent, pithy as Author Seldes’ essay 
(Ting, July 14). 

Dr. Srrocotp — Helen Ashton — Doubleday, 
Doran ($2.50). The record of less than 24 hours 
in an English doctor’s life makes a novel that is 
full, vivid, extraordinarily human (Time, July 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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nai LL’S well”, say the black figures on business 
lolly statements — but, hiding behind those 
ged. i oe, figures is often a direct profit loss. The un- 
m — “ee , 
sind sa a. ae necessary expense of hand work is there, although 
and it cannot be seen on the statement. 
icing i 
ged Hand methods were all right yesterday. They 
him. rob net profits today. They belong to a bygone 
“ge age of business. How are business forms and 
0 ° ° . . ° 
ie, communications being written in your concern, 
im. your department? By hand? Addressographs will 
= write them ten . . twenty ... thirty... . fifty 
est- e * 
ae times faster, at far less cost, and without errors — 
sage ledger pages, production forms, payroll sheets, 
atri- dividend checks, time clock cards, route sheets, 
este inventory forms, pay checks, sales letters, bulle- 
wet.” tins, envelopes, post cards, and dozens of others. 
tho ‘ 
‘bbs. From the smallest businesses to the largest, the 
1 the speed, accuracy and economy of Addressographs 
7 is wiping away unnecessary expense of hand work 
| ce wherever names and data must be written. The 
ween Addressograph representative in your locality will 
_ gladly give full information without obligation. 
Vi AN, 
cford 
Per- ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
dder, General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Cuicaco, U. S. A. 


Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co. Ltd., 30 Front Street W., 


Toronto, Ontario, 

European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London, England. 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation. 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin. 

Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world. 




















Electric and automatic 
Addressographs — print 
thru a ribbon — speeds 
from 2,000 to 12,000 
impressions an hour. Elec- 
tric machines $295 to 
$785 — automatic ma- 
chines $595 to $12,750, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


Small Addressographs 
Operate at speeds 
from 500 to 1,800 
impressions an hour 
— print thru a rib- 
bon. Prices from $20 
to $264.75, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 
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Class 5200 Dupligraph 
produces 500 personal- 
ized letters an hour with 
name and address, salu- 
tation, body of letter 


TRADE “aan and date. Price $275 to 


$350, other duplicating 
PRINTS FROM TYPE machines $57.50 to 
$2,025, f. o. b. Chicago, 


Now for a Camel! 


Camel’s mellow fragrance 


heightens every pleasure 
—a cigarette made for 


real smoke enjoyment. 
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Don’t deny yourself 
the luxury of 


(‘amels 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








